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CHAPTER I. 


Onty Nan! a mere etcetera of the family, you 
kuow |—a needless a tacked on at the 
end, and which—most. of thought—could 
“Lye eaat tenet 
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Lady Alice Ducie was not at alls bad-natured 
woman. 


When she married the handsome master of the 
Priory she honestly meant to do her best for his 
children, She ee. eo 
girls, saw that the ones had a first- 

falfilled all the 
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"y DOMT APPROVE OF YOUNG MEX!” SAID NAN, SOLEMNLY, 


flourished, history said, under the Plantagencte, 
and altogether thriven exceedingly. 

Never had the Priory been threatered with 
debt or mortgage until the days of Nan’s grand- 
father, who planged into every species of extra- 
vagance, and contrived to do nothing thab 
could diegrace his prestige as a gentleman. 

He died in the prime of life, urging h's only 
son to wed an heiress. 

The son fully Intended ft, but fate and the 
charms of a portionless beauty were too strong 
for him. 

He married for love, and spent the firet ten 
years of his life in rigid economy to free the 
estate from his father’s debta, 

For ten long years he never saw the Priory. 
Then he brought his wife and children home in 
triumph to take their proper place in their own 
country, and enjoy the loveliest home in Blank- 
shire and the free ute of {ta revenues. 

Alas for human hopes! The helr of the Peiory 
died six months after he saw his birthright ; and 
all Mr, Dacie’s other children were daughters— 
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five girle—and an estate strictly entailed on the 
male line, 

Ip was almost Mr. Ducie’s death-blow, and the 
knowledge 6f bis dlaappointment tried his wife 
more than all the years of economy, and saving 
abroad, 

Then came a long while of depression, when 
Mrs. Ducle sometimes fancied her busband would 
have borne the blow batter had she been taken 
inetead of their little son ; and at last, when she 
bad grown so fragile and delicate, everyone, 
except those nearest to her, felt her days were 
surely numbered, 

Once again a hope rose In her heart ; once 
again the nursery, from whence seven-year-old 
Kitty had recently been promoted, was prepared 
ror use, 

Another child was expecied at ihe Priory, and 
exeet-faced Mra, Dacie began to think her 
sorrows were nearly over. 

‘I shall call bim Benjamin,” eaid Mr. Ducle 
to his wife, a little pempously, “for he will be to 
us the son of our old age.” i 

Rather exaggerated language, since he was 
under forty and his wife barely thirty-three, but 
the master of the Priory was given to be # little 4 
stilted In his phraseology, 

Mrs. Ducle did not penny admire the 
vame of Benjamin. and’a vague dread would 
strike her sometimes that the coming baby might 
he Md yy ; but she kept both these sentiments to 

6 * 

Her husband seemed utterly to forget that it 
was possible that he might be called apon to wel- 
come @ sixth daughter instead of the looked-for 
son, 

He made grand preparations for the comiog of 
his hefr, aud so the time passed on. 

And at last what happened? The overthrow 
of all his cherished hopes by the arrival of 
another little girl. 

But Mrs. Dacie had been right In thinking her 
troubles nearly over, She never even knew her 
husband’s last grief, for before a word could be 
sald to her after the baby’s coming she had 
passed away to, the cilent land, quitting this 
weary world just as Nan entered it, 

A great many people said this was for the beat, 
Mr, Ducie was juat the sort of man to vent his 
anger on his wife and he could hardly vieit his 
displeasure on an unconscious Infant. 

The mother’s death would certainly endear the 
child to him, ard she would end by becoming his 
pride and delight, 

Wrong !—utterly wreng! Mr. Ducie did 
visit hie disappointment on the baby, He for- 
bade her to be brought near him; he would not 
aliow her to be mentioned in his presenca ; and 
the peor little creature might have gone nameless 
ail her days if, in blank deepair, after at least a 
dczen unnoticed appeals to her master, old nurse 
had not carried the infant down te the village 
church, and had her christened {no her mother’s 
name, which had never been given to any of the 
elder children. 

The vicar, his wife, and nurse were the s#pon- 
sors, aud a plainer christening was never seen, 

Time passed, but Mr. Dacie’s antipathy to his 
youngest child did not lessen, and, strangely 
encugh, the five girls adopted their father's 
sentiment. 

Marion, the eldest, at thirteen was thoroughly 
practical. She knew that a baby brother would 
have ensured them a home at the Prlory for one- 
and-twenty years, and probably a handsome 
marriage portion. 

She knew that little Nen’s coming meant, as 
soon as their father died, the Priory paseed from 
them for ever, end that the coat ci feeding, 
clothing, and educating the child was all so much 
deducted from her slaters’ fortune, and, conse- 
quently, Mies Ducie hated poor little Nan pretty 
cordially, and trained her juniors In her steps, 

Mr. Ducle married egain before Nan was three 
yeare old, an earls daughter, well dowered, her 
fortune tied up upen herself, so that she re- 
gufred-no provision /n case of his death, 

Lady Alice was a great contrasb to her pre- 
deceseor, One had given way to her busband in 
all things ; the other held her own with a quiet 
dignity, 


mother to the children (except Nan), she made 
their interests here, and sorrowed for them as 
well as for herself when two little brothers were 
bern only to succumb after a few months—bright, 
beautlfal boya both, and both lost In the same 
way—convulsions—the first doctor, the cleverest 
nurse in attendance, so that if i) was any con- 
solation to my lady and her husband to know 
everything posalble was done they had it to 
tke full. 

There were no more bables at the Priory. 
Lady Alice took her step-daughters to London, 
and did her utmost to find them suitable hue- 
bands, 

No mother ever made more valfant efforts for 

her own brood than did this lady for her hus- 
band’s five portionless children. 
Marion was twenty-one when the last baby boy 
died, and after his lose that practical young 
person resolved to look her position steadily in 
the face; and, not being noted for delicacy of 
feeling. she asked Lady Alice point-blank what 
would become of her and her sisters when their 
father died. 

Lady Alice felt Marion was admirably sensible, 
and that she need not attempt to mince matters, 
or fo any way soften the blow. 

“My husband has insured his life for ten 
thousand pounds,” she replied, frankly, ‘‘ and 
that sum comes to you at his death. The interest 
would make it possible for you to keep up a very 

feb home if you all joined together, If you 

the monsy, and each took her own share, 
T suppose you would have about eighty pounds 
a-year.” 

Marion went away to digest the tidings. Fate 
did seem cruelly unjust, .Either of thoae baby boys 
would have ensured her a luxurious home for 
twenty-one yearr, They had dled, and the little 
troublesome Nan, whom no one wanted, was the 
healthiest child in Blankshire, and had never 
been known to all anything in her life, 

The fruit of Marion’s-deliberation was soon 
shown; she accepted a young clergyman whom 
hitherto she had snubbed. Three hundred a-year 
certain and a pretty rectory home, the prestige of 
being a married woman, and the chance (which, 
I fancy, every clergyman’s wife dreams of for a 
brief space) of her hueband becoming a bishop— 
all this was far preferable to continuing Mies 
Duacle, with a humble annuity of efghty pounds 
as sole expectation, 

Poor Marion! She died within three years, 
and her husband, who had scruples about the 
second marriage of the clergy, Invited his afster- 
tn-law Jessie to keep house for him and his 
motheriess babies. Thus two of the Misses Dacie 
were provided for, Lady Alice’s utmost efforts 
could not dispore of any more ; and so when thie 
story opens, the twins and Kitty still adorned 
their father’s home, all three, in the Bpfoion of 
Biankshire, belong nothing better than old malds, 

Loufe and Liille were twenty-six, Kitty two 
years younger. Lady Alice often sighed as she 
Jooked at them. Her husband was still a hand- 
some man. She had been given to understand 
her predecessor had been beautiful; but three 
plainer, more ordinary-looking girls than the 
three left on her hands it would have been hard 
to find. 7 

Negatives best described them ; they were not 
clever, not stupid, not disagreeable, not gay, 
notdull, My lady had no particular fault to 
find with them. They were dutiful daughters 
to their father, and honestly fond of him and each 

other ; but she had not a mother’s partiality to 
blind her, and so she admitted to hereelf frankly 
there was not a single quality about either of the 
three likely to inspire a man wich {ntentions 
matrimonial. 

“ Girls, I have some news for you !” 

Tt was in the bright Auguet days, Lady Alice 
and her three ercumbrances: had enjoyed a 
month’s repose at the Priory after the fatigues 
of the London season, and were as settled down 
aoe country home as thovgh they had never 

t it, 


My lady had been shut up full an bour with 
her husband in tbe library, and, therefore, the 
girls guessed the news was of eome importance, 
They all looked up eagerly, and Kitty, who was 





She was not a tad wife, She was a kind 


ee 


* Whatis it? Oh! mamma, do tell me, Hays 

you an invitation for us!” 

"Yes acd no,” enid Lady Alice, laughing. 

“TI have an invitation, but whether it ls one you 

can accept I hardly kaow.” 

Three palrs of eyes were fixed on her in esyer 

anticipation. 

“Lhope it Is for us all!’ sald Lillie, good. 

temperedly, ‘People are beginning to get so 

mean now they often send their invitations 

pointedly for ‘two Misses Ducie.’” 

"It is for only one,” said her step-mother, 

quietly, ? 

* Oaly one !|—which ?” 

" L have no idea,” 

The girls stared at her. Butthat their etately 

step-mother was not given to such pastimes thep 

would have eald she was hoaxing them. 

“Mamma, dotellue!” . 

iy Alice asked nothing better. She drews 

really attached to tage guia diame a’ thoy were 
7 attac to 8, as ¢ Were, 

They could hardly remember thelr own mother, 

and loved her better than else, except 

each other. She was very of the newe she 

brought them, and yet she & little doubtta} 

about the telling of it. 

“T-expech you have all heard of Colone) 
Vernon }” 

The three faces looked their interest. 

Had not the name of Hugh Vernon been in- 
stilled in their minds from childhood as that 
of 8 man who would some day do them a c-ue} 
wrong? 

Ever since the last of Lady Alice's babies had 
died—nine years ago—the whole world of Blark- 
shire bad known that some day or other Huch 
Vernon, then a hard-working soldier in an Indian 
regiment, would some day be master of the 
Priory and its revenues, 

"OF course we have,” said Kitty, who was « 
more rapid thinker than either of twins, and 
had graeped the position before ft had dawned 
onthem, ‘He is father’s heir-at-law.” 

Lady Allee sighed, 

“Justeo, The moment anything happens to 
your father he will be master here, 

‘It’s abominable!” esid Kitty. “I wonder 
he had the impertinence to write to you.” 

* He wrote to your father.” 

"Well, it’s 5 he same,” 

"T can’c understand it,” said Louie, helplessly. 
“Tf none of us can have the Priory because w- 
are girls, however did Colonel Vernon’s mother 
leave her claim to him,” 

** ifs mother had nothing to do with fr,” ex- 
plained Lady Alice, “His claic: comes from 
his father, o was your ee" nephew.’ 

The girle looked puzzled, 

“Then, if his grandfather and ours were 
brothers, why fs he called Vernon ¢” 

“Because his grandfather took the name on 
marrying an hefrese. 

“T suppose he le very rich ?” é 

**He is now. Fortune seems to have beep 
lavish with him. Relations on his mother’s «ide 
have been good to him, and left him legacies. He 
has sold out of the army, and means to spend tho 
rest of his life in England.” 

* And the f{nvitation 1" 

Lady Alice felt considerable erabarrasemen'. 

**He must be-very eccentric, He writes to 
your father that he shall never marry, sud bls 
brother will certainly be bis heir, He prop sts 
that his brother should come to the Priory cu & 
long vieit.” 

Not s shadow of her meaning came to ihe 
three girls, They were nob good at taking 
hinte, : 

“ Bab the invitation?” persisted Kitty. te 

"IT am coming to that, Perey Vernon ¥)!) 
need a wife, and the Colonel thinks it would be 
some slight atonement for the mifsfortune your 
father has suffered through having no son if ove 
of his daughters became the future mistress of 
the Priory.” 

The three pairs of eyes stared. This wae wou 
derful, exciting, amazing. 

* Colonel Vernon writes be cannot, of courte, 
control his brother's tastes or those of his kine 
worsen, but Percy being perfectly free and heart: 











the quickest of the three, exclaimed ,— 
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his project has every chance of success, On the 
ee the Colonel will resign all claim to 
the p of the Priory In favour of his 
brother. 


Kitty clapped her hands. s 

© He must be rather nice, after all!” 

"I believe he is a general favourite, People 
have often wondered why he never married, 
Your father has answered his letter, sayicg that 
we shall be delighted to see Mr, Vernon as soon 
as he can make it convenient to arrive. I have 
just eent out invitations for the shooting on the 
first. We shall have a houseful, and, as there is 
only a fortnight for preparations, we had better 
drive into Briarley this afternoon, and order 
whatever ~ want. I wish you to look nice, 
but don’t be too extravagant, giris,”’ 

She was turning to leave the room when there 
come ® knock at the door, such a trembling, 
timid tap, almost as though the person who gave 
it felt certain of being an unwelcome Intrader. 

‘Come in |” sald Lady Alice, sharply. 

The apartment had originally been her own 
boudoir, and as the girls grew up she let them 
use it as a general morning-room, retiring to 
her dressivg-room when not disposed for thelr 
company. 

"It's only Nan, I daresay,” said Kitty, con- 
temptuously, “ What can she want ?” 

Then entered the youngest child of the house, 
who in most families would have been the pet, 
and darling. This girl was neither ; all the kind- 
pess she had ever known had come from old 
curse and strangers. 

Lady Alice was never positively harsh to her ; 
she simply neglected her. At nurse’s death she 
engaged a venerable, old-fashioned governess, 
who undertook the whole care of the family 
burden for thirty pounds a-year. 

Nan and Miss Blake had a suite of rooms to 
themselves, and never joined the downstairs 
party even at meals; but for seeiog them in 
church Lady Alice really might have managed to 
forget their very existence, 

Nan entered. slowly, as one conscious of being 
unwelcome, She was now seventeen, and ha'f 
o head taller than Kitty, She was kept in short 
petticoats and childish costumes, becauss It being 
a public fact that thero were seven yeare between 
her and Kitty it was necessary to make her as 
juvenile as possible in her sister’s interests. 

There is beauty which is independent of ite 
surroundings, which flashes on you at once in 
spite of toflets mistakes ; but Nan had no beauty 
of this order. She looked a neglected girl, whose 
arms and legs had grown too rapidly for ker 
- ¢lothes, and whose figure, slim and graceful as it 
Was, was disguised and spoilt by the very dirty 
cotton dress, which would have sulted a child of 
twelve, so that all Nan’s friends could say for 
her was that she bad a nice sad face, and if only 
she were dressed decently, she would be no worse 
lookipg than her elaters, 

Poor little Nan ! 

She an artiatic soul, snd would have 
revelled in pretty things; the hideous chocolate 
print was positive pain to her, and the fact that 
its full skirt did mot nearly reach to her ankles 
seemed an offence against her modesty. She wore 
white stockings and clumsy country shoes, 

There was nothing in her attire suggestive of 
her position, and yet, forlorn, nelgected little 
creature ag she was, you felt instinctively ahe was 
a lady, Perhaps the soft silkiness of ir, 
the snowiness of her linen collar brought home 
this consciousness to the beholder, arsured 
them that Nan’s appearance was nob due to 
stovenliness or untidiness, 

“What do you want here }”’ 

:, Liresome girl, go back to Mies Blake! ” 
ber aay you know you have no business 

So much for the three slstere. 

The step-mother took a different tone. Eyeing 
the poor child from head to foot, she asked, 


uo 
wile Re thirk yourself ft for your elaters’ 
Nan’s chocolate print, ‘besides its faults of 
shape and sizs, had snffered heavily in the wash ; 
the colour had run in mauy places, and the 
resuls was odd, ‘Taken av she stood, Mr. Ducle’s 


youngest child did not display a single garment 
vaitt the scullerymaid would have accepted as 
a gift, 
"JT know,” eald Nan, humbly, feeling herself 
as inferior to her sisters as was the poor chocolate 
tint to thelr French materials. ‘‘ That is what 


came to ask you, mamma, Can I have a new 
dress }” 


“TI gave Mies Biake some things to alter for 
you the other day.” 

‘She asys she can’t} make’anything of them; 
they are too emal),” 

* Nonsense |” 

"Go, away,” sald Kitty, ‘and don’t bother,” 

But for once Nan stood her ground. 

“Mamma,” she said, entreatingly, *‘ do let me 
have s new dress, jast for once; I never have 
had anything bought on purpose for me, I think, 
in my whole life,” 

Lady Alice felt touched. 

* What do you want, Nan?” 

She was quite prepared to hear a “ si!k dress,” 
or “a dress like Kitty’s ;” but Nau was far too 
meek to aspire to such grandeur. 

**T should like a grey dress for Sundayr,” she 
said, gravely, ‘and a white straw hat.” 

“T don’t think that is unreasonable, Nan,” 
said the step-mother in a tender tone; ‘* but you 
rouat be very careful. I have to buy so many 
things for your sisters, I can’t afford much, but 
here are three sovereigns ; you and Miss Blake 
can gointo Briarley tc-morrow and choore the 
dress. You must not be extravagant; the three 
— can pay for all—making, hat, and every- 
t ng.” 

Nan would have liked to kiss her step- mother 
on the spot, but experzlence had taught her her 
caresses were unwelcome, so she only said 
“thank you, mamma,” and retired. 

"Poor little thiag i” eaid Lady Alice, half 
sadly, “We areall forgetting Nan ie growing 
up.” 

“She can’t grow much more,” sald Kitty, 
filppantly ! ‘‘ or she’ll be like a maypole.” 

“I think after next season I shall send away 
Mise Blake.” 

“ Mamma |” 

“Tt will be useless to keep her ; she fs getting 
on fn years, and must have taught Nan all she 
knows. She has treated us very well to look 
after the child and keep her out of mischief, but 
I shall certalaly get rid of her soon.” 

If only me bo had been able to tell her lady- 
ship the truth she would have sent Miss Blake 
away that very day. 

The governess had been a brilllant {nstruc- 
tress once, and had filled good positions, but long 
before she came to the Priory she had contracted 
@ fatal habit, and the utter freedom from super- 
vision she enjoyed at Mr, Ducie's had fostered it, 

She was not an habitual drunkard, but she 
took a great deal more than she should have 
done, and {n pretty nearly every week there was 
at least one dsy when she kept her room with a 
“bad headache.” 

Nan, in her innocence, suspected nothing, and 
really sympathised very much with Mise Biake’s 
| illness, 

She did not love her governess as she had 
loved old nurse, or as she loved Mrs. Austin, the 
Rector’s wife, who had come to the village when 
Nan was ten years old, and been the truest friend 
ever seen; but she got on very wel! with Miss 
Blake, and picked up a very falr education from 
her in spite of her old-fashioned ways and little 
weakness, 

Nan had an unquenchable thirst for informa- 
tion ; she asked questions on every subject, ran- 
sacked the library for books, and 20 got a great 
deal of learning into her childish head. 

She took care of tile governess instead of the 
latter taking care of her. She never dreamed 
Miss Blake was not an admirable instructress, 
only she was always being tired and having head. 
aches, whereas Nan never suffered from either 
affiletion; therefore it seemed almost natural 
their positions should be reversed, and the pupil 
become the guide, and the governess the guided, 

This was not the day for one of Miss Blake’s 
headaches, and Nan found her toiling over an old 
{ dress of Kitty’s, which it had just dawned on 








her might do for Nan if plentifully trimmed with 
lace from another of the same sister's. 

“It’s my belief,’ sald the governess, who 
hated all the Misses Ducie except her ruril, 
‘they never meant to have left that lace on. 
It’s nine inches deep, and now I’ve washed ft it 
looks as good as new. It will be the prettiest 
dress you've ever bad |” 

Nan sat down at Mies Blake's feet, exhibited 
the three sovereigns ond told the news, 

“We won’t go to Briarley to-day, because I 
want to finish this,” eald the governess ; “ we'll 
start directly after breakfast to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow ehe could hardly turn ber head 
on the pillow. There must have been some good 
in the woman despite her sin, for she sent a 
pencilled note to Nan, telling her to go and beg 
Mrs. Austin to take her into Briarley, and on no 
account to wait for hereelf. 

The Rector’s wife was the prettiest, blithest 
Httle matron of thirty, The living was a poor 
one, or Mr. Ducie would have given it to hie son- 
in-law, but the Austins had private means, They 
kept/_#o ceryants, besides a nurse and a boy to 
attent. to the pony and wait at table. 

" How fortunate!” said Mrs, Austin, kindly, 
‘ST was juet going into Briarley, and I will hejp 
you do your shopping with pleasure. What! 
Mise Biake {il again” (ehe had her own suspl- 
clons as to the illness)! ‘Then you must come 
home with me and the Rector shall see you back 
before dark,” 

€ How lovely |” 

Florence Austin sighed as ehe kissed Nan. 
very warm-hearted, impetuous little woman, her 
husband often told her she would have liked to 
stand on én Inverted butt in the market-place of 
Briarley and address the townsfolk, the wrongs 
of Nan Ducie being her theme, 

They did thelr shopping, and if the Rector’s 
wife added something from her own purse to 
the magical three soverelgns so that they per- 
formed results never before accomplished, who 
shall blame her? 

True Mr, Ducie counted his income by thou- 
sands, but if he wouldn’t spend his money on 
Nan gomeone must see the poor child had a little 
pleasure—at least that was Mre. Austin’s apology 
to hereelf. 

Nan suspected noithlug. She and Miss Blake 
were so used to performing marvels with old 
clothes that her friend's genius for doing 
miracles with three pounds seemed to ber quite 
natural, 

The grey dress material was bought first. 

“Tl make that,” said Mrs. Austin, coolly, 
‘* You and Mies Blake can do the reat.” 

To Nan’s bewilderment two cambrics were 
added to the atock, a white straw hat with 
trimmings, some pretty gloves, and last a ready- 
made black costume. 

**] feel quite grown up,” sald Nan, when they 
drove home. “ Fancy, four new dresees all ab 
once, and I never had one before!” 

Florence euggested the black should be tried 
on at once. 

Mre. Austin herself assisted her to dregs, and 
when all was completed Nan surveyed herself like 
a creature in a dream. 

“Ts it really me?” 

She saw reflected in the mirror a slight, grace- 
ful girl, whose creamy skin, the sombre drees set 
off to perfection ; the skirt juet cleared -the 
ground, the body adapted itself to the slender 
form, the sleeves were a proper size; altogether 
Nan felt: very much as though she bad been 
transformed into someone eise, and she went 
down to the study at Florence’s request to 
show herzelf to the Rector in a most cheerful 
mood, 

But the Rector was not there; he bad been 
called to a sick parishioner, leaving a recently 
arrived guest to entertain himself as beet he 
could, 

Nan started. 

That was natural enongh, since never before had 
she found herself face to face with a stranger, 
but that the gentleman, who looked — Nan 
thought—quite middle-sged, should atart too was 
singular, 

He wae tall and sunburnt, his hair a little thin, 
and with a few silver threads among the jet; s 
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sr nob free from sadness, tut one which inspired 
eb. 

Poor Nav, blushing crimson, tried hard to find 
something to say, and failed jgnominiously. 


_ “Were you looking for Mr, Austin? He has 
joue gone out,” 


te es,” 

Rally hia voice was ofce and kind, 

Nau grew bolder. 

“I thought I should find him here. Mrs, 
Austin said 20.” 

“*Fiorence! Is she at home?” 

“Oh, yes. She will be down directly, Do you 
know her?” 

‘*T have known her thirty years, young lady,” 
was the reply, 

“Tairty years! Bat surely you don’t mean 
ft, Mrs. Austin can’t be more than thirty.” 

“She was thirty last week, I have known 


her ever since she was boro. I happen to be her 
uncle,” 


"Oh ! > 

“ Bat,” raising his voice, mischlevously, for he 
caught the sound of thesoft frou frou of a woman's 
dress, and felt pretty sure his hostess was near 
enough to hear, “she is a most disobedient and 
disrespectful niece. She always persists in 
calling me Rex, which you know is not the way 
to treat an uncle; and when I wanted her to 
keep house for me nine years ago she flatly re- 
fused, saylog she'd « great deal rather marry 
Karl Aastin.” 

Non was laughing then, as he had meant she 
should, and Florence was clingiog with both arms 
round his neck as though she could not weleome 
him snough, 

“ Oh, Rex, I am so glad to have you!” 

“ Aad I to come,” 

Nan quietly crept out of the room. She had a 
kind of {netinctive dellcacy which taught her 
Mrs. Austin and her uncle might have something 
private to converse about after years of separa- 
tion, so she wandered into the garden and stood 
looking over the hawthorn hedge watching for the 
Rector’s return. 

“Oh, Rex!” exclaimed Mra. Austin, “you 
never meant that horrid letter?” 

"“T meant every word of it, Floy,” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 
cried the little lady, ‘‘ Karl and I both think 
so!” 

‘Tam much obifged to you,” 

“To's madness !” 

“Hardly. It is only anticlpating events by a 
few years, 

"You speak as if you were ninety. Do you 
know you a-e younger than my Karl?” 

"In years, perhaps; much older In all else.” 

Then you mean to persist In your folly? 
ba in the world has brought you to Blask- 
shire $” 

Fun desire to see a certain wilful little nisce, 
and——" 

‘*And?” she repeated, encouragingly. 

* Weil, I'll own it, Floy. I want to watch the 
course of events at the Priory. I'm going to ask 
you to give me house room while Mr. Vernon 
does hia wooing.’ 

* Poor fellow!" 

‘* Meaning me ?” 

“Ob, no; meaning Mr. Vernon.” 

** Aud why? 

"The Misses Dacle are horrible !” 

“ Why { ” 

“T don’t know.” 

w Floy ! ” 

* Well, there’s nothing In them, and they are 
so cruel to Nan,” 

‘ ‘*Who ia the name of all that’s wonderful is 
y aa 2 ” 

“ A dear little friend of mine,” 

** Then what haa she to do with the Dacles?” 

“ She's their sister, unfortunately.” 

" Taeir slater |” 

‘The baby who cost Mr, Dacle his first wife's 
life. They've all hated her ever elnce.” 

“And I euppoze she fs grown up by this 
time ?” 

“She's a perfect baby fo everything but size,” 

Her uncie looked alarmed. 

“My dear girl, do you mean she Is au idiot or 
Geficient } ” 





* You can jnége for yourself.” 

"How? I haveno idea of golng to the Priory, 
let me tell you.” 

“You wouldn't see Nan if you did. She is 
kept shut up with an old governess who Ian’t fit 
to come near her,” 

* Bat you said I could jadge for myzelf.” 

“Nan ts spendiog the day with me. It was 
she I found talking to you when I came down.” 

“That +” 

“Even that.” 

" Buv you said she was a baby.” 

“And you said she was deficient! She is 
seventeen, and I don’t think she has ever been 
inside any house but the Priory and this. No 
one epeaks a kind word to her from year's end to 
year’s end, and she {fs as utterly neglected as 
though she were a workhoure orphan.” 

Nan and the Rector came {n just then, and the 
youngest Miss Ducle was presented formally to 
Unele Rex, otherwise Colonel Reginald Hughes. 

Nan looked at him timidly with her big blue 
eyes, and wondered if thinge would have been 
pleasanter for her if she, too, had had an uncle. 

They drank tea in the pleasant garden under 
the shade of the large mulberry-tree, and Nan, fn 
all the glory of her new dress, felt quite a diffe- 
rent creatare from the lonely child who partook 
of thick bread-and-butter uader Miss Biake’s 
auspices io the dreary schoolroom at home, 

It was past eight when she came downstairs, 
& large parcel in her hand, contsining the vener- 
able chocolate print, aleo a shawlof Mrs, Austin's 
folded round her shoulders. 

“T am going to see you home, Miss Dacie,” 
eald Uscle Rex, promptly, taking up his hat. 
"T shall’ leave my -venerable nephew safely at 
home, It’s not every man who can trust an 
uncle younger than himself.” 

The Rector smiled. 

"Will you go with Uncle Rex, Nan }” 

The girl looked into the soldier’s face, He 
felt a thrill of strange emotion go through his 
whole frame at that innocent ecrutiny. Perhsps 
all three of the listeners waited snzfously for 
Nan’s reply. 

“ Yes,” says the girl, simply, “if he does not 
mind takiog care of me.” 

They passed through the gate together, ont 
into the village lane. 

The alr was sweet with the escent of honey- 
suckle, the wild roses bloomed in the hedge. 

“Are you very food of the Priory, Miss 
Ducte?” naked the soldier after a long, long 
pause. 

“Very ; and yet I don’t know why. I often 
think I should like to go away and never eee it 

La. ” 


“Tt used to be very beautiful.” 

“ Have you ever seen [t}” 

‘'My father took me there onco asa lad; ft 
{fg yeers ago. I fancy your parents were abroad ?” 

“Yes; nuree told me mamma lived in foreign 
countries the first ten yeare she was married,” 

“Your mother has been dead a long time, I 
thick I have heard?” 

© She died when I was born,” 

** You are very like her.” 

"11" Nan started. “Culonel Hughes, do 
you mean it? Did you really know mamma ?” 

“I met her in London. I was a mere boy at 
the time. I remember thinking her very gad. 
Tt was not long after your brother's death.” 

Nan sighed, = = 

‘Then, as you have heard all about it,” ehe 
sald, quaintly, “you can understand how dis- 
appointed they all were when I came.” 

“I know your father wished for an heir, Do 
you know your cousin, Colonel Vernon, whos 
his next-of-kin 1” 

“TI have heard of him, when I ‘was quite a 
little girl, I used to think of him a great deal, 
It was very foolish.” 

“It wat kind, And what did you thick, Mise 
Nan ¢” 

*‘T used to wish that he lived in Eogland, so 
that I could see him.” 

The soldier's eyes were bent on her keenly, 
Her words surprised him. Why should she wish 
to eee the man ber whole family regarded as 
their foe ¢ 


"You see,’ sald Nan, when he told her his 





astonishment, “if he had ouly been in Eogland, 
I used to think, then J could have gone to him, 
Of course I know now [b was foolish ; but when 
I was a child I used to think {if only Colonel 
Vernon knew how much the girls loved tho 
Priory he would give it to one of them, [ moaut 
to go and throw myself at his feet and beg hin 
to. There was a girl in some book who found 
out when the Emperor of Russia would pass, and 
she threw hereelf at his feet, and he gave her her 
father’s pardon. Well, I used to think Colonel 
Vernon would give me the Priory for my eisters.” 
not want it for yourself |” 

I think if ever I could get it for 
them they would forgive me.” 

‘* Bat they bave nothing to forgive.” 

Nan shook her little head sorrowfully. 

"Tt is no use thinking about lt I know such 
things don’t happen nowadays.” 

“ How many sisters haye you?” 

“Four. The eldest is dead.” 

* And none of them married?” 

Nan shook her head again. 

"No, Jeesie keeps house for Mr, Gray ; he 
was Marion’s husband, you know. The other 
three are at home,” 

“They must be pleasant companions for 
you. I think a lot of sisters make a houses 
mer? y.” 

Nan opened her eyes. 

“*T never see them.” 

* My dear child 1” 

**T used to see them in church,” said Nan, 
quaintly ; “‘ but Miss Blake ie getting old, and 
the gallery makes her feel dizzy, so she and I sit 
in the free seats near the door, and we can’t see 
papa’s pew from there.” 

He felt his blood boil as he listened. He 
remembered this girl's mother. Her face 
had struck him, busy as he was then, wish strong 
admiration ; hecould recall it even now. 

What would she say if she could know the 
scant kindness meted out to the child who cost 
her her Ife, and had spoken so Jously —was 
evidently far from thinking the treatment shown 
her was unreasongble, considering her offence— 
that his heart almost ached as he looked at her, 
the red gleams of the setting sun falling on her 
halr, aud turning {t to rays of gold, avd her 
delicate face lit up with a new eagerness, 

“JT should Tike us to be friends,” said the 
Colonel, kindly. ‘ We are both very much alone 
in the world, it seems,” 

“ You are not,” said Nan, quickly ; “you have 
got Mr. and Mrs, Austin,” 

“And I love them dearly, but they are 
wrapped up in each other and thelr babies. They 
have not much affection left to bestow upon as 
old soldier.” : 

** You are not old,” said Nan, simply. ‘“‘ You 
ssid just now you were younger than the 
Rector,” 

“T am double your age, I fancy. Well, Miss 
Nan, ia ita bargain? Will you_be my friend !” 

Nan put her little ungloved band into hie, and 
answered, gravely, — 

ii Yes.” 

She had no idea, poor child, she was co'rg 
anything unusual, or that the strictest perton 
could have condemned, That young ladies dc 
not generally promise friendehip to strange soldiers 
jast introduced to them never once oecurred to 
her mind, nor did {t strike her that, though she 
had walked from the Priory gates to the Rectory 
im ten minutes that very morning, the eame 
journey now took her nearly an hour, tant ¥ 

“I shall be staying at the Rectory some time, 
said the Colonel, presently, *‘so we shall meet 
often, Fiorence tells me you are a great favour 
{ite of hers.” — 

‘* She is very kind to me.” 

‘* She is a good-hearted girl enough.” 

“She ts perfect |” seid Nan, enthusiastically. 
“When I want to think of anything lovely | jus? 
shut my eyes, and see Mrs. Austin as sho locks on 
Sunday.” ; 

* Has she a different look on Sunday ?’ 

‘IT think so. She sits alone ia the Rectory- 
pew with her little boy, and the way che locks at 
him, and finds his places—-I don’t know how to 
aay it—-but it always makes me want to cry. It 
makes me want my mother so,” 
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* Poor little girl!” 

They were at the lodge gates now, and the 
Colonel sald “ good-night.” He knew that his 
further escort would only embarrass Nan. 

Florence remaiked on his lengthy absence; 
but he told her he had been smoking « cigar, 

What do you think of her 1” 

“T should like te do something desperate to 
her sistere,”” 

Florence looked delighted, 

“Tam so glad you like her! 
lovely echeme.” 

The Rector interposed, 

“JT warn you never to lsten to any suggestion 
introduced like that. A scheme with Fiorence 
always means one thing—match-making, as I 
know by experience.” 

“ Nonsense!’ sald Mrs, Austin. “ Let mo tell 
him, Iwas awfully angry when you told me of 
your folly at first, Rex, but nowIam quite de- 
lighted, and think ib charming.” 

«1 don’t anderstand.”’ 

“The best thiog in the world for Nan, If only 
he is good enough for her, which I almost 
doubt.” 

“Karl,” sald the Colonel, pleasantly, ‘Do 
ask your wife not to talk in riddles }” 

Karl removed his pipe to explain. 

“Florence means that if Mr. Vernon really 
comes woolng to the Priory he will marry her.” 

“ Marry Nan!” 

* Well, he’s to have his pick of the girls, and 
having an eye for beauty, he won’t think much 
of the three elder ones ; I don’t suppose he will be 
introduced to Nan, but he might meet her by 
accident and fall in love.” 

It is preposterous !” 

“ Falling in love! I quite agree with you, sir, 
Still people do it sometimes,” 

“T don’t mean that,” 

“ What then f” 

“To think of that child as Percy Vernon's 
wife. The idea is absurd |” 

ie Why ? ” 

* There are more than thirteen years between 
them to begin with,” 

“That’s nothing when the disparity is on the 
right side,” 

“Then you know his character?” 

‘Weil, Karl and I have thought him a repro- 
bate for msny a year,” sald Mrs, Auatin, gravely, 
‘‘bub you always seemed to belleve in him.” 

A true charge. 

“ Besides,”’ put In the Rector, “you said he had 
reformed entirely, and only needed to marry and 
pas down to make quite a valuable member of 

y” : 

Colonel Hughes could have shaken both hus- 
band and wife, though they were great favourites 
with him. To have his own worde turned against 
him in this fashion was Intolerable ; besides, the 
charge was true, 

_For five years past he had defended Percy 
Vernon against all blame—had declared he onl 
needed a “start” to op, and that the in- 
justice of fate in giving him fewer hundreds than 
bis brother had thousands alone wae to blame 
for his being a little wild. 

Colonel Hughes declared again and again 
Hugh Vernon must pay Percy's debte, and 
give bim the reversion of the Priory in the 


Rex, I have a 


future, and a fixed income in the present, on |. 


eee eer 
hueband, plary 
etd tain it i 
i Sa Io. 
dance at his wedd 


The elder 


shudder at the thought they might ever reach 
Nan’s ears ; decided)y it was beet for the prodigal 
to marry ; only, for bis own sske, Heaven grant 
that, of the four daughters of the Priory, he did 
not select as his life’s partner little Nan | 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was quite a pleesant stir and exclte- 
ment in the Ducie family now Mr. Vernon was 
expected, 

ines poor Marion's courtship, almost nine 
yesra ago, there had been no love-making at the 
Priory. 

Lady Alice began to thick it would be very 
pleasant to superintend an engeged pair, even if 
their attachment was of a somewhat prosaic 
character ; and as to the other sisters, they were 
on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Colonel Vernon’s letter seemed to Intimate his 
brotherly authority had been exerted to advise 
Percy to choose a wife from among his kins- 
women ; therefore the three girls felt morally 
certain that one of them would shortly be a 
bride and the other two figure as her brides- 
maids, 

“He can’s marry us all,” said Kitty, who 
possessed the habit of epeaking her mind plainly 
to an almost painfal degree; “so I vote we 
make up our minds beforehand not to be jealous, 
but to rejoice in each other's good fortune, Any- 
way, a wedding in the family will be great fun, 
and I mean to enjoy it whether I win the prize 
or one of you.” 

The twins admitted the sense of this, and it 
was colemnly agreed that as soon as Mr, Vernon 
had made his choice the two yourg ladies who 
were rejected should bury any disappointment 
they might feel, and think only of thelr sister's 
sticcess, 
"I hope ib will be me,” sald Kitty, frankly, 
** You see, mamma says she must bring Nan cut 
next year, and I shan’t care to be known as 
having # grown-up sister seven years younger 
than myself,” 

“Nan is a nuisance!” sald Lettie, ‘She 
never can keep out of the way ; and now mamma 
has given her that money she has come out like 
a woman of twenty.” 

There was a little—very little—more justice 
in Kitty’s disposition. 

“Well, I thought the child had worked 
wonders. 1’m sure I never mace ten pounds go 
as far as her three; and really she is not bad- 
looking. I met her just now going down to the 
Rectory {n her longed-for grey drees and white 
hat, and I hardly koew her,” 

“Tf you are going over to Nan’s side there is 
no knowing what we are to expect next.” 

“Tam not; only to-day ’—Klbtty lowered her 
voice and tried not to show she was touched— 
‘when I met her in her grey frock Ib-came into 
my head she was mors like the dina remembrance 
I have of cur mother than any of us.” 

No expense had been epared, no trouble 
grudged ; and co the three Miss Duciea appeared 
to their best advaniage when, five minutes be- 
fore the dinner-hour, their cousin entered the 
drawing-room. 

As it was imposatble to take her three siep- 
daughters to the station, and she would not give 
either an unfair advantage, Lady Alice had driven 
over to mest Mr, Vernon alone, and so this was 
his first introduction to his coufine. 

The girls were delighted. There aresome men 
who seem made to steal women’s hearts ; who, 
whatever their faulte, however palpable their 
weakness, yet always ficd defenders among the 

sex. 

I don’t mean this type of man is always bad 
and heartless, though certsiuly it is usually 
wanting In truth and bravery. 

Percy Vernon was thirty. He looked as if he 
had moved in the best society all his life and 
been a favourite with it, for his whole afr and 
bearing betokened a man thoroughly at ease as 
to the ssion he might make, 

Hie hair was bright, wavy brown, his eyes 





uehe blue, his features clearly cut and regular, 
, t 


eeth white and even, 





A keen judge of character wonld have agreed 
that the mouth was weak and the expression 
cruel ; but a long, silky moustache hid this from 
casual observers, and few challenged the general 
opicion that Percy Vernon was one of the haud- 
somest men of the day. 

He talked fluently on any subject which arvee, 
his voice ineeusibly lowering itee!f and taking 
a tender key when he spoke to 8 woman, 

Some people'called him a flirt. I think myself 
his caressing way of speaking to the opposite sex 
hed grown so much a habit that he was un- 
conscious of it, 

He could no mors help looking into a woman’s 
eyes, holding her hand a trifle longer than was 
necessary, and listening to her words as though 
his life hung upon them. 

He could no more help these little ways than 
he could the startling fact that he had never, 
since he came of age, known what it was to be 
out of debt. 

“You are not in the army, like your brother,” 
sald Lady Alice, presently, in the course of dinner 
“What is your profession, Mr. Vernon?” 

* Literature,” was the prompt reply. ‘I am 
& poet—-as yet unkuown to fame; but I hope to 
make my mark before long.” 

He had been saying this for nine years. It 
was perfectly true he was as yet unknown to 
fame, but theo it was extremely probable he 
would remain so. 

He had a wonderful facility for writing verser, 
_ they were not the style of verses which 
live. 

He was so well aware of this that he never 
attempted to get them published, 

He threw off a few lines impromptu at a plenic 
to please his hostess ; he addressed sonnets to 
young ladies on their birthdays ; and he had once 
written an acrostic, 

But the Ducies received his statement with 
profound awe. 

A poet for a fatare connection was, Indeed, an 
honour ; and the fsct that few poets make a 
fortune did not trouble them in the Jeast, since 
Colonel Vernon had avated in writing his inten- 
tion of allowing the young couple four thoueard 
a-year until such time as they came into possession 
of the Priory. 

The young couple! Mr, Ducie and Lady 
Alice never doubted one of their girls would be 
chosen, but as the days wore on they became 
serlously perplexed as for which of the three 
wee reserved the honour of being Mra. Percy 
Vernon. 

The pceb waa strictly impartial. He sang dueta 
with one cousin, went riding with another, and 
offered to give the third dancing leesons. 

Mr. Vernon had been a fortnight at the Priory, 
end was getting as much perplexed as his hosts 
were for him, 

He really meant to marry. His hopes of a 
fortune from his brother depended on it, and aa 
that brother had commanded him to aslect a 
Mias Ducic as his wife he was really anxious 
to accommodate him, but which to chooses bafiled 
him. 

It was not that he liked them so much, or 
that they were all distasteful to him, For either 
of the three he could have muast¢éred a certain 
amount of cool regard, which he considered qutte 
enough affection with which to enter the married 
tate, 

He had been a fortnight at the Priory, and 
was as far from a decision as ever, but he began 
to perceive that Mr, Dacie and his wife thought 
his procrastination odd ; so pleading a bad head- 
eche as an excuse for not accompanying the 
family to a garden-party—the last of the season 
—he stayed at home, resolved before they re- 
turned to have answered the problem which 
troubled him. 

It wae a lovely day, and Percy Vernon strolled 
idly in the grounds enjoying their beauty, and 
thinking of the changes he would make when 
he was master, . 

He had wandered a long distance from the 
house, and had well-nigh lost his way In the 
mazes of the wood when a girl’s-voice broke on 
him swest and clear, not trained and tutored to 
shakes and turns—just a eweeb, melodious sorg, 
like that of a bird, 
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He listened in admiration to the old, old story 
cf love and sorrow, which has never sounded 
— touching than in the ballad " Auld Robin 

ray. r wD; 

Then, as the last note died away, he pushed 
aside the brambles which divided them, and 
stood face to face with the songatress. 

He started, He had seen mavy lovely women, 
hed known many a professional beauty but no 
face had ever touched him as this girl’s did now. 

She was neither child nor woman, but a charm- 
ing mixture of both. Involuntarily as he looked 
at her he thought of Longfellow’s lines :— 


* Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 


She wore a plain, untrimmed drese, but it 
fitted her slim, girlish figure to » nicety, and the 
colour just matched her eyes; her hair of real 
golden brown had escaped its coils, and hung in 
bright waves over her shoulder, Her hat lay 
idly at her feet, and she was playing with some 
wild flowers she had evidently juat gathered. 

At the sight of Percy she started, blushed 
crimson, and then said, pleadingly, — 

‘* Oh, please do not tell anyone you met me; 
indeed I thought you were In your own room 
with a bad headache, or I would never have 
come!” 

"Do not fear that I shall betray you,” sald 
Perey, gently ; ‘I could nob. Bat why should 
anyone object to yourbelpg here? Lady Alice 
told me yesterday the whole village’were allowed 
in the Priory woods,” 

* Yes,” 

“So, even if you are not a friend of the 
oes | what harm would there be fp your walking 

ere?” 

“Oh, I almost live here generally ; the woods 
are my delight,” 

“ Then why are you so afrald of anyone knowing 
you are here this afternoon }” 

** 16 is different now.” 

" And why?” 

“Mamma said I was never to walk any- 
where where there was a chance of my meeting 

Vernon bit his lip, There were a few dark 
pages In his past, but he had believed them secret. 
That one of the matrons of this little country- 
place should deem a simple meeting with him 
could harm her child was hardly welcome 
tidings. 

**T am sorry your mother has so bad an opinion 
of me, Really-—” 

Bat the girl interrupted him with a Jaugh, 

‘*Bad opinion of you! Why, mamma thiaks 
you perfect! I heard her say the other day you 
were the most fascinating man she ever met,” 

“Then why {fs she so anxious to guard you 
from me ¢t”’ 

* Don’t you know? Have you really been 
hereso long and not heard? I am never allowed 
to see strangers. You sce I am not like the 
others, I haven’t been educated and taken in 
society, or taught bow to behave, ‘'hey are all 
ashamed of me, and I just run wild. You need 
not look sorry. I am nob unhappy, and some 
day when the girls are married it will be different 
perhaps.” 

It was the greatest surprive Percy Vernon had 
ever known ; even now he could not realice it, 

“You cannot mean you are one of Mr, Ducle’s 
daughters |” 

Lal Yes.”’ 

" And sister to Kitty and the twins?” 

“ Yes,” sald the girl again ; then after a pause 
she sald, lo a strange, sweet tone, “of course I 
know Iam uot @ bit like them,’’ 

“Nota scrap!” 

*' But I don’t think it’s kind of you to be so 
surprised that I am their sister.” 

“IT never was co amazed!” 

‘* It’s cruel!” and now he felt there was a kind 
of sob in her voice, ‘I know I'm nod elegant 
or clever, or anything like the girls, but I think 
you need not tell me I’m so horrid you can’t 
quite balieve I am their sister.” 

Perey looked at her eagerly, out there was no 
suspicion of coquetry In the blue eyes, 

“I never thought you horrid!” 





“You seemed to.” 

“You are very different to your efsters, but 
there are different kinds of charms. What can 
be a greater contrast than the violet and the 
Poppy t But I don’t think people call the violet 


Nan wiped away a tear. 

“You won't tell mamma?” 

No, indeed.” 

“You see,” said the girl, quaintly, “I have 
been 20 used to ramble about, I don’t like being 
shut up in my dull, old achoolroom, and Miss 
Blake is ill to-day, eo thinking you were safe 
indoors with a headache I came out.” 

‘*Bat why ehould you be airaid to meeb 
me?” 

“T am not afraid.” 

** Well, why should Lady Alice object ?” 

“You ses,” said Nan, wistfally, “they are 
ashamed of me.” 

* What a cruel thing |” 

"Tam jast a little savage! Kitty says that I 
can’t behave properly, and so when anyone 
comes I always have to keep out of the way.” 

** And don’t you see anyone ¢" 

“I go to the Rectory pretty often, Mra, 
Austin is very kind to me. They have all gone 
to the garden-party, or 1 daresay I should be 
there this afternoon.” 

“What is your name ¢”’ 

“T was christened Anna, but noone ever call 
me anything but Nan.” 

“ May I say Nan?” 

“J suppose so, If you-marry Kitty you will 
ee of a brother,” * e 

ehall never marry Kitty, Nau.” 

Nan opened her eyes. 

“ T hoped you would.” 

8s Why?” 

He was not best pleased at the statement. 

“She fs always kinder to me than the twins, 
I think if Kitty were married she would have me 
to stay with ber sometimes, You see I have 
never been away from the Priory even for a 
night, and sometimes I get a kind of longing to 
see the world beyond our village.” 

Mr. Vernon decided it would be a very pleasing 
task to show this pretty child a little of life and 
its pleasures ; it would be almost like a second 
youth to watch her naive delight st all the 
marvels of art and nature, 

“ How if you were married yourself?” he 
suggested. ‘' You would see the world then.” 

Nan shook her head with great determination, 

That wouldn't do at all.” 

“ Why not?” 

"T never mean to marry anyone.” 

“ What has given you such a remarkable aver- 
sion to matrimony ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

* Perhaps you have been troubled. with dis- 
tasteful attentions |” 

He had to pub this suggestion into far plainer 
lan before it reached Nan’s comprehension ; 
then smiled as though it were an absurdity. 

"T never spoke toa young man in my whole 
life,” she said, gravely, ‘‘I don’t approve of 
them.” 

Mr. Vernon laughed; he really could not 
help it. 

“It you have never spoken to any, isn’t it 
rather unfair to condemu the whole race so un- 
feelingly t” 

“ No,”* 

“ Why not!” 

“ They do so much harm.” 

“ However can you know }” 

‘'T have read a good many books.” 

“Bat all the young men in books aren’t bad, 
surely?” x 

“No, but they always cause the troubles. 
Stories begin so nicely, and everything goes on 
as well as possible uatil a young man comes in,” 

“ And thea?” 

**He fails in love with the heroine, and 
troubles begin to come,” 

‘' Nan, you are quite a philosopher,” 

i Am I ' ” 

“ And so that ls why ycu have made up your 
mind never to be married |” 

“ Not quite.” 

‘© What other objection have you ?” 





" Married psople are always miserable,” 

“ Your experience seems to have been unfor. 
tunate. I should have thought your father and 
Lady Alice a model couple, and I have always 
heard of your friends, the Austins, as devoted to 
each other.” 

"“T don’t know about Lady Alice; second 
wives don’t count. ‘My own mother broke her 
heart, and Mrs. Austin looks as if she were golog 
to cry whenever the Rector coughs. Her whole 
ilfe is just one dread of his being fil.” 

A cluck chimed six; clearly it was time for 
Mr. Vernon to return to the Priory. 

Nan refused to accompany him. 

Paar -balyw dt oe hy I bad rather not 
be seen walking with you, Mr. Vernon,” 

“Bat I mean to be friends with you, I shall 
tell Lady Alice I want to see more of my little 
cousin,” 

" Oh, don’t!” 

“Why not, Do you bate me quite, Nan!” 

“Oh, no, but if- you tell mamma that, she 
must guess you have seen me,” 

This was unanswerable. Mr, Vernon, for the 
firet time in his life; felt baftied, 

“ Bab what am I to do?” 

" Give it up.” 

"No. Wan, where do you take tea?” 

"Tn the school-room with Miss Blake,” 

“Then I shall appear there to-night and beg 
Miss Blake to spare me acup. We must meet as 


strangers; then if I have been Introduced to 
you in your own dominions, Lady Alice can’t 
ascribe our meeting to your fault.” 

Mr, Vernon carried out his plan to the letter, 
He told the footman he thought a cup of tea 
would be good for his head ; if tea was going ou 
in the schoolroom he cculd go there In search of 
it 


The man stared, but Percy had given him one 
or two handsome tips, and so he was not pre- 
pared to dispute bis wisher, and led the way to 
Miss Biake’s dominions with seeming innocence. 

Bat, as fll luck would have it, Miss Biake was 
in no state to recelve visitors, She just managed 
to see her pupil and warn her of the coming 
“ headache,” 

Nan, the most innocent and ansuspecting of 
girls, tried to keep her until her couain should 
appear ; the consequence was that the falling of 
Mr. Ducle’s govérness, which none of the family 
had ever suspected, was soon recalled to the 
young man. 

“You had better leave us, madam,” was 
Vernon’s advice to the spinster. “I will take 
care that the true nature of your fadisporition 
reaches Mr, Ducie’s ear to night.” : 

“ Why were you so unkind to her!” asked 
Nan, when she and her cousin were sitting a1 tea 
as naturally as though it was ber habit to dis- 
pense refreshments to young men every aiter- 
noon. “ Poor old thing, she can’t help being ill.” 

*'Ts she like this often!” asked Percy, care- 
fully evading the question, ; 

“She has had these headaches ever since she 
came to us, only they have come much oftener 
lately ; she is generally ia bed one day every 
week,” 

" And doesn’t your mamma know t” 

"She knows she is not strong. Poor Miss 
Blake, che is as kind to me as ever she cau be. It 
would be a shame to send her away just because 
she has bad health.” ‘ 

‘What a tender lbtle heart you have, child |” 

*\I don’t think so,” said Nan; “but I have 
one virtue—-I am very staunch, If I likes 
person once I like them always.” 2 

“T wish you would like me alwaye, little Nan. 
Will you try?” 

The sound of wheels returning 
from having to answer this question. 

“‘Remember,” said Perey, “I take the whole 
explanation of things on myself. You have only 
to leave it to me.” 

Lady Alice was certaluly surprised when Mr. 
Vernon followed her upstairs (after greeting her 
in the hall and assuring her his headache had 
departed) and requested a moment's private con- 
versation, : 

**He must have made up his mind,” she 
decided quickly to herself, ** But why does be 
come to me? Mr, Ducie would be the right 
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person. I am only the girl’s stepmother after 


“T fear you will think me taking an un- 
warrantable liberty, Lady Alice,” began Vernon, 
glibly, ‘ but I bave made a discovery I think you 
ought to know,” 

Tam eure your intentions are kind,” sald his 
hostess, smiling, and yet feellog a little uncom- 
fortadle. 

“I was thinking o cup of tea would benefit my 
headache,” sald Vernon, mingling trath and 
fiction In @ very ekilful way, " when I chanced 
to see a teatray being carried along one of the 
paseages upstairs. 1 followed it intending to beg 


a cup.” 

" | endedieniel” said Lady Alice, who was re- 
markebly quick. “I cam guess your discovery 
now. The tray you mention coniained the 
schoolroom tea, and you have been making ac- 
qualntance with our little barbarian,” 

“Right,” and Percy admired her perfec: eelf- 
command, ** but i should hardly have asked for a 
private Interview to tell you this. I found the 
elderly Indy who cuperintends my cousin’s 
educa tion——"” 

“ Miss Blake.” 

“Mies Blake. I found ker ina state of hope- 
lese intoxication.” 

“Mr; Vernon !” 


“| feared you would think me taking liberty, - 


but ft is easy to verify my words. Send for the 
doctor and teke bis opinion.” ‘ 

Miss Blake hae been with us for years ; she 
has lived in the highest families,” 

"The little girl told me she bad these bead- 
aches very often, a", once a week. I 
gathered the state of things had been going on a 
long while, but had steadily grown worse.” 

Lady Alice felt after all her favourite poet had 
behaved well ; he had kept his secret to himself, 
and broken it to her with all becoming deference, 
Of course if he was right, Mise Blake would 
have to go, and Nan must join the family 
party. 

“Tf only he had declared himself first,” 
thought my lady, regretfully, ‘‘It will be an 
awful blow to the girls if anything goes wrong, 


and thovgh, of course, Nan Is nothing but a 


little eavage, the fact remains she is seven years 
younger than Kitty,” 


CHAPTER Iii. 


A wortH had passed since Mies Blake left the 
Priory for “ change of air,” followed promptly, 
poor thing, by a cheque from Mr. Ducie, and a 
curt {intimation her services would no longer be 
required in his family. 

A month, Teay, had. gone by, and Nan was 
— used to late dianers and drawing-room 

Lady Alice waa nob 8 woman to do a thing 
with bad grace, Simcs Nan had to be admitted 
to the family circle she made a virtue of neces- 
ety, and let the poor girl have as much kindness 
as eent the little barbarlan half beside herself 
with delight. 

Te was October now, six weeks later than 
Perey Vernon's arrival in Blankshire, He had 
run up to London for the day at the request of 
bis brother, and was now altting tete-d-te/e with 
the Colonel In his cosy bachelor chambers in 
Clarges-atreet, . 

There was a great contrast between the two— 
fat more than the five years’ difference in their 
ages would explain, 

Hugh Vernon was grave and earnest, a man 
of deep feeling and rare generosity, aud Percy— 
weil, Percy has been described before. Ninety 
People out of a hundred would prefer his face to 
Hugh’s, but the ten who favoured Hugh would 
assure you the Colonel was a man you could 
trast to be faithfal to you through cloud and 
funshine, through good report and fll; no one 


¢ ever sald so much for Percy. 
.‘ I want to know your decision, It is high 
time you came to one,” 

And the voice has. @ sound familiar to us. We 
ja°ta to have heard it before, It carries us back 
n fancy to the Rectory garden in the August 





loaming ; and we know that Florence Austin’s 


& 
uncle, Reginald Hughes, is no other than Hugh 


Vernon, sometime colonel in the —th Hussars. 

Taere had besn three of the Vernons originally, 
but the sister came first, and was so many years 
she eldest that Hugh was only five and Percy a 
baby In arms when ner own little girl was born, 

Ficrence Drake was far more the sister than 
the niece of Hugh Vernon and his brother, She 
looked up to Hugh with the warmeab love, the 
tenderest esteem, but she never belfeved In 
Percy ; and when Colonel Vernon’s scheme for 
his brother’s reformation reached her she con- 
demned It as simple madness. 

Hough wanted to be on the spot, and see how 
his protégé got on, He knew he should be a 
welcome guest at the Rectory, Fiorence had 
never proclaimed her connection with the Ducies 
fn his own family. He had always been known 
as “ Rex,” because from a child he had shown a 
kingly power of governing, keeping the old name 
of Rex in its more elaburate form of Reginald, 
and, using his Christian a little lengthened he 
became Colonel Reginald Hughes ; and by keeping 
clear of Percy he had contrived to spend sight 
weeks very conifortably at the Rectory, without 
anyone in the least suepecting that he had any 
object but to epjoy the society of Florence Austin 
and her belongings. 

But, alas! for human nature and good prudent 
resolutions ; at five-and-thirty the Colonel fell 
hopelessly In love. He who had resolved on 
celibacy, who looked on himself as a confirmed 
bachelor, actually lost his heart, utterly and com- 
pletely, to a girl just half hie age. 

Is was absurd—he told bimeelf soa hundred 
times—ridfeulous to think that blue-eyed child 
would ever care for a world-worn soldier ; but, 
all the same, the fact remained, and just as poor 
Hugh bad resolved to risk everything and put his 
fate to the test, a report reached him that It was 
Nan on whom Percy had fixed as the good angel 
to effect his reformation. 

The Colonel had argued with himself fn vain, 
Love was stronger than all—the soul of honour, 
Not even for Nan's sake—did she accept bhim— 
would he take back bie promise of giving up his 
claims to the Priory in Percy's favour ; still his 
remaining fortune was so ample he could provide 
& luxurious home for his bride, He would not 
hurry the child; he did not want an unwilling 
bride, She should have ample time to learn to 
love bim, 

He had jast decided to risk all, and In his own 
true cheracter ask Mr, Dacie for Nan’s hand, 
when the union hinted at arose. Hugh Vernon’s 
course was very simple. He went up to Clarges- 
street, and telegraphed for Percy to join him 
Almost as soon as his brother was seated he came 


to the point, 

“T want to know your decision, It is high 
time you arrived at one.” 

His heart beat so loudly he thought bis brother 
must hear its throbs as he waited fa agonised sus- 
pense for Percy’s avswer, 

“T came to ft long ago, 


marry Nan.” 
There are moments wien men and wonten feel 


Of course, I shall 


Lan sgony akin to death, and yet, so strong Is 


human pride, they make no sign. They hide 
their pain by some eupreme effort, and go on as 
though unwounded, 

it Nan ! ” 

“ Noone would look at the othere when she 
was by.” 


“ She is the youngest, I thiok 1°’ 

“Yes, jast seventeen, A little wild thing; 
quite unformed, you know. I daresay she will 
give me a lob of trouble, but I shan’t mind 
that. She'll be worth looking at in s few years’ 
time. She has the mabiogs of a glorious 
woman,” 

He migat have spoken just in the same tones 
of a horse, 

And this was Nan! Hugh's sweet child-iove 
—the only creature he had ever longed to make 
his own. It seemed like desecration to give that 
pure, innocent life to Percy’s keeping ; and yeb 
what right had he to Interfere? Percy was 
stay , brighter, and in all ways more suited to 

an himself, But oh! the pity of it! 

“ Do you suppose she will accept you }” 


| closing in, 





“T’ve no fear of that. Why, she’s been treated 
little better than a servant al! these yesre—heen 
turned into a kind of family Cinderella, and all 
that sort of thing. I should thiok any husband 
would be an escape for her; and, bang it all, 
Hugh, I don’t think I have often had to compleia 
of a cold reception from women,” 

“ Have you spokon to her }” 

“TI spoke to her father last night” 

* And---” 

" He is delighted to get rid of a daughter. [ 
believe he regrets Iam nob sa Mormon, in which 
case he could have the felicity of handing all four 
over to me,” 

** Percy, do be serious.” 

‘Never more so, The old mau was very 
gracious; feared his little savage was hardly « 
fit wife for me; thought either of her sistera 
better eulted to the honour, but supposed I knew 
my own mind.” 

** And you?” 

"T told him I meant to marry Nap, end that 
I should like the wedding to be soon, so that I 
could take her abroad for the winter. These 
Englich winds don't sulb meatali, It is quite 
time I married and settled down, Hugh, 1 can 
teli you ; I feel awfully used up sometimes.” 

"Your constitution has never got over thab 
hunting accident four years ago.” 

Percy flashed, 

He had the grace to feel a little sshamed. 
There were details connected with that huntirg 
accident which few men could have recsilea 
without a pang of remorse. 

“Then l suppose you will speak to Nan at 
once ?” 

“Lady Alice was to break the {ce for me. I] 
rather fancy 1 shall be able to tell you my wed- 
ding-d’y by Thureday’e pest.” 

“You will return to-night ?” 

“No, Iam going tothe theatre, and there are 
one or two places 1 want to call at, I shall go 
to-morrow,” 

Some strange fancy took Hugh Vernon that 
he would return to Briarley that night. He 
wanted to see his pretty child-love just once 
more before ehe was bis brother's piighted wife. 

Ib was a short journey, and Hugh reached the 
little station just asthe October afternoon was 
He crossed. the bridge, and just 
looked inte the waiiing-room on the other side to 
see lf Mr, Austin wae there, There had been 
some talk of his going to London that night. 

The Rector was not there, but to his iife's 
end Hugh Vernon always rejoiced he had peeped 
into the dingy littie room. At the time he 
could hardly believe his eyes, for in the farthest 
corner sat Nan Dacle, a little black bag in her 
hand, and tear stains on her face. 

™ Nan ! ” 

Ob! Colonel Hogher, 
don’t send me back.” f 

Hugh closed the door, put s chair against it, 
and went over to Nan’s elde. 

"My dear child, what has happened?” 

“Lots of things—bubI have runaway, The 
London train will be here in five minutes, and 
ther I shail be safe.” 

Golng to London with her sweet, childish 
beauty, her utter Innocence of the world and {ts 
ways! Ob! thank Heaven, he had returned to- 
night, At least be could eave Nan from her 
danger. 

“J£ you are In trouble why did not you go to 
the Rectory?” 

" Piorence and Mr, Austin went to Loudon 


I've run away; 


And I was golog after them. I bad the 
money, and I know Mrs, Austin always goes to 
the Charing Cross Hotel,” 

‘Nan, won’t you trust mo?” 

** Yes,” 

"Then tell me what troubles you.” 

She blushed crimson. 

“Mr, Vernon waute me to marry him, end papa 
and mamms say i must!” 

* Don't you like him, Nau?” 

* Very much.” 

u T eaiteeee 


“Ob!” and the girl wrenched ber band from 
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his grasp. “Can’t you understand? Liking Is 
not Fag 

" What more, then, do you want!” 

“Feith!” and Nan looked up at him with 
dewy syes. ‘Ido like Mr. Vernon. He amuses 
me; but he fs not true, I would not trust 
him.” 


“ Poor Uttle girl 1” 


“ Mamma says that is nonsense, and pepa says 
Lought to be ashamed of myself; and they were 
very augry, so I ran away.” 

How his heart ached for her ! 


And yeb what 
a glad relief filled his mind ! 


Ab least she was 


free. He need not count {ft sin that he loved 
her. 

** Nan, what did you think of doing?” 

“JT had no idea. I meant to go to Florence. 
She would have been kind to me.” 

* And then f” 


“IT thick,” said the girl, wistfully, “ she would 
have known what to do with me. I am not 
clever, but I can read and write and sing. There 
must be someone somewhere who hagno daughter, 
and would like to have me for a companion,” 

“T should ke you for my companion, Nan,” 
said the Colonel, simply. 

Nan looked at him with a strange, far-off ex- 
pression in her eyes. 

“Tt would be like a real home to be with you ; 
but I had rather not?” 

“Why it” 

“Companions are sent away sometimes,” sald 
the girl, simply, “and I don’t think I could bear 
that; besides, you might marry.” 

He saw no gleam of his real meaning had 
dawned on her. 

“Don’t you think Iam too old to marry,” he 
asked, gravely. 

“You are not old at all! 
young!” 

‘' And you will not be my companion t” 

No,” 

* Because you think I should be unkind to you, 
child ?” 

" Because you might grow tired of me,” 

“T should never tlre of your company, little 
Nan—never, tili death parted us. It is for 
always and for ever Iam asking you to come to 
me as my much-loved wife.” 

“Your wife!” 

"You said just now I was not too old to 
marry.” 

“TT never meant—I never thought of myself.” 

‘You told me a while ago you trusted me, 
Nan. Don’t you think you could add love to 
the trust? Dear,” sald the soldier, stroking her 
fair hair, *‘ this is no sudden thought. I ehould 
have spoken sooner, only I felt bound in honour 
to let Percy have a fair trial,” 

“Do you kuow him ?” 

‘Intimately ; we were boys together. Dearly 
as I loved you, Nan, I would not take from him 
his chance of winning a pure, true wife. I felt 
I could trust you, child; that unless you loved 
him you would never be bis bride,” 

*T could not have married him,” said Nan. 
“T should have always been comparing him with 
you.” 

“Do you know what that proves?” 
“ce No.” 


You are quite 


“That you love me !” 

A long, long silence. Never had two happier 
people sat in the gloomy wafting-room, Then 
the Colonel said, simply,— 

* Nan, you muat go home.” 

“But, mamma——” 

“Leave that to me, Only keep firm {a your 
refusal to accept Percy Vernon. I will meet 
him when he comes from London to-morrow, 
and tell him his cause is hopeless, I think he is 
generous enough to take the onus of explaining 
matters to Mr, Ducle and Lady Alice on himself ; 
and I can promise you when once he is gone they 
will give me a patient hearing.” 

** And are you quite sure? ” 

‘“‘Taat I want little Nan for my life-long com- 
panion? J am positive! And are you sure, 
sweetheart, that you can give up all hope of being 
mistress of the Priory?” 

“T never thought of that ; besides, what is 
the Priory when I have you!” 





CHAPTER IV., AND LAST. 

Max proposer, You know the old adage, 
reader, 

Percy Vernon never returned to the Priory. 
He was taken ill on returning from the theatre, 
ruptured a vessel on the lungs, and was in ex- 
treme danger, 

Hugh was telegraphed for before his engage- 
ment to Nan was four-and-twenty hours old ; but 
he contrived to see his little fiancée, and assure 
her of his return as soon as he could leave Percy's 

Meanwhile, with Mr. Vernon absent, she had 
no to fear from her parents, 

Mr. Dacieand Lady Alice were much concerned 
at the illness of their future son-in-law, but their 
dismay reached {te height when, about ten days 
Jater, they received a letter from him 
all claims to their daughter's hand, since his 
pene told him he had not many months to 

ve. 

The gir! who would not marry him shed bitter 
tears over his illness, and mourned very truly 
when, before the Christmas bells had chimed, 
the news came that the doctors had been right, 
and Percy Vernon’s brief career was ended. 

In the first weeks of the New Year Lady Alice 
was thrown into a tumult of excitement by a call 
from Hugh Vernon, 

Very simply he told her the truth. He had 
loved Nan ever since the autumn, His brother 
had known of the attachment, and made it his 
last request that they weuld not delay thelr 
wedding for his sake. 

My lady stared. Very strange it seemed to her 
that two such different brothers should have 
fixed their affections on little Nan. 

You are like poor Percy in one ” she 
said, coldly. ‘‘ You make very eure of the child’s 
consent.” 


“IT am as sure of It as of my love for her, 
You see, Lady Alice, the maich with Percy was 
an arrangement, Now, I fell in love with Nan 
before Lever knew she was a Ducile, and at my 
age I am not likely to change.” 

So when the Jane roses bloomed there was a 
stately wedding in Briarley Church, and Karl 
Austin’s volce was full of a deep sympathy for 
the happy pairas he pronounced the marrisge 
blessing, for the bridegroom had been his boy- 
hood’s friend, and both he and his wife had loved 
the bride as a little sister in the dark days now 
gone by. 

[THE END } 








Wanrts.—It is said that the common wart can be 
easily removed by small doses of sulphate of 
— —— salts) taken {nternally, Several 
ch nm in the locality of Lyons, in France, were 
treated with three-grain doses of the salts 
morning and evening and were promptly cured 
of these unsightly excreeences. A woman, whose 
fase was disfigured by warta, and who was cured 
ina month by one-and-a-half drachm doses of 
magnesia taken dally, is another example of the 
efficacy of this remedy. Very large and ap- 
parently permanent warts have been known to 
disappear in a fortnight from the daily adminis- 
tration of ten grains of the saltz. 

How many inhabitants the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs had is problematic, but it is doubtfal if 
ip had more than did the Ezypt of the Ptolemys, 
and that was not more than elght millions, A 
couple of centariee ago, under the Mamelukes, 
the number had fallen to three millions. 
Under Mehemet Ali and his successors there was 
some improvement, and the census roll of 1875 
was increased to six willlions, at which figure, or 
a little less, {t stocd in 1852. Now, after scarcely 
sixteen years of British rule, the population is 
about ten millions, That means an increase of 
sixty-six per cent, fa sixteen years, or more than 
four per cent. a year, It means that Egyp} to- 
day, Egypt proper, not counting the vast realms 
of Equatorla and the Bahr-el-Ghazsl, is more 
populous than ever beforeinall ftebistory, That 


vl: ia a singularly imprezsive and significant 
t, 
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A LITTLE COMMON SENSE, 


—:0I—~ 
CHAPTER I. 


*THEre'’s no use telling anyone, Tom,” 

Lena's pretty face has a slightly troubled 
look as she speaks ; and she glances up at her 
tall, handsome lover, 

* Why nod tell? I don’t care who knows,” 
that young gentleman says, carelessly, 

ten Tom! There'll be—I know there'll be 
pas Q-anene?? 

“Deuce of arow—eh 1” Tom bréaks In, laugh- 
fog. “Well, perhaps 20, I tell you what, Lena. 
I want to tell them, just to try 
pose, to-morrow morning at breakfaet, 
they all come oe ec: f Sybil, who’s alwaye 
late, I get (apes ae hp to anc py = 
my age ts plain,’ am engaged to 
_ to Helena Floyd. What do you 
t in NAVE 


“Oh, Tom! you wouldn't!” And Lena's 
little hands close tightly on his arm, “ Promise 
me you won't? ides, I haven't promised 
positively, Tt isn’t really an engagement, you 
kuow." 

* What is it, then ?” And Tom’s laughing ayes 


reat fondly on the girl’s sweet, flushed fact. 


IT don’t know exactly. You—you say you 
love me, and I—I know I love you, and we are 
both glad that is settled. But we are just to 
trust each other without any engsgement.” 

A peal of hearty laughter from Tom makes her 
blush still deeper and avert her face quickly from 
his daring eyes. But he gently turns her head 
again until he can see the sweet Ilttle face again, 
then bends and kisses her lips, 

There are 8 few words between the lovers. He 
tries to extract a promise from her, but in vain. 

So he takes = mgt longer, "heaye -. goes 
away lingeriogly ; turn out gas 28 
tal -wibn tee high rt Helena to reach—and 
closing the front door cautiously after him. 
Helena steals upstairs fn the dark, and Mes awake 
with burning cheeks—too bapPy to sleep—iill 
the summer-dawn comes in at windows, 


Ws 


CHAPTER IL. 


** You ought to have stayed at home last night, 
Tom,” his sister Sybil remarks ab the breakiast- 
table. ‘“ The E:lysons were here.” 

*'The saints be praised that I wasn’t, then,” 
Tom says, coolly. 

“ Where were you !” she asks, sharply, 

‘At Jones’s, gambling away my substance. I 
lost all my money, and my watch, my horse and 
trap, my and setter. Jones lent me my horse 
and trap In order to get home, and——” 

‘Tom |” burats out Sybil, angrily ; and Mrs. 
Wyndham’s soft voice exclaims, reproachfally, 

> Wh The Judge looks slleutly 

and Sybil goes on, crossly, ‘* What's the 

uee of all that nonsense? 
Floyd's.” 

"Very true ; so I was,” Tom says, tranquil. 
“Oan you point out any special harm io that? 

Sybil tosses her head, (She fea handsome girl, 
very like Tom, with the same fine dark eyes and 
rich branette complexion ) 

‘No special barm—to you,” she says, with 
emphasis, “ Perhaps {t might be unfortunate for 
Helena to imagine you meant anything by your 
constant visits. Of course she won't uaderstand 
that it’s only pour passer le temps.” 

Tom’s white teeth glitter under hia mous 
tache. 

“ Oh, she understands 1, I imegino,” he says, 
in his , cfi-hand way. Then he leans back 
in his chair, and stares through the open window 
at Mr, Floyd’s house. Toey are next-door neigh- 
boure ; but Mr. Floyd, Helens’s uncle, lives in 8 
quiet, ttle cottage, while the wealthy Judg? 
resides in i mansion, with a velvet lawo 
spreading wide around {6. 

Suddenly Tom starts and emiles ; and an instant 
efter rises from the table, and walks out ov the 
lawn. He has caught a glimpse of Helena gather- 
ing flowers In her front-gardea. 


You were ab Mr. 
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‘‘ Hallo} May I come over?” he calls, 
Helena turns from the white jasmine she is 
pulling, and sees him standing with one hand on 


low pal ogy os Patra dateny 
On ier eat You'll land in verbena- 
bed |” she exclaims, laughing and towards 
him, with her hands fall of the t white 
siare of jasmine, But in defiance of her, he does 


spring, clears flower-bed, and all, stands 

MET wae I hes fallen |” she 

"0 you : says, 
half frightened, half-proud of his strength and 
grace. Her grand, handsome lover! Her sweet 
eye» fall ae he takes her hand—both her hande, 
and all the sweet dewy blossoms she fs carrying, 
and holds them in his warm, firm clasp. 


“If I could only say ‘ -morning’ as I sald 
' good-night,’”” he whispers, looking down at- her 
fondly. 


She Is ogg uh eaten ab, oa. fresh 

oung gir t 8 er wavy 
a hair, and a colour & damask rose in 
her cheeks, The dress she wears is only a cheap 
white lawn, but fb fite her lithe young figure to 
perfection, and fe as fresh and pure as the jasmine 
flowers Ives, 

She looks up now, laughing, into her lover's 
dark eyes, She is thinking there never were such 
eyes before—eyes of “ black velvet and fire ”— 
and never a voice sweeter and tenderer than his 
as he calls her again “ my own little He'ena.” 

* Helena !”’ comes a quick, decided volce just 
ab this inatant, She starte violently. There 
atande Sybil by the palings, looking full in her 
face with eyes that are much more “ fire” than 
* velvet,” 

Lena’s colour hae deepened very pretiily under 
her lover's gaze. It turns to fire now. Cheeks 
and brow and throat turn vivid ecarleb under 
Sybil’s sharp eyes; and Lena feels that Sybil 
knows her secret, 

“Good morning! Ob, Lena, can you lend me 
a jacket-pattern? I haven’t one that fits de- 
rere 3 that black-eyed young woman remarks, 
quietly. 

“Yes, certainly,” Lena replies —- thinking ; 
“ What a goose Iam!” 

‘'T'll come over this minute, and get {t, then.” 
And Sybil runa round to the gaté ; and Tom has 
only time to whisper laughingly : “ Never mind, 
we'll have all the evening together.” Then he 
takes himself off to the village, 

But they do not bave all the evening together 
50083 Sybil fe there, practising songs with 

na. 

And the next evening she carries off Lena to 
sing with her at home; the Wyndhams’ new 
grand belng so superior to the Ittle old plano at 
the Floyds’, Sybil eeems sefzed with a sudden 
and violent mania for Helena’s society; and 
when Mary Wyndham comes home, she follows 
her sister’s example, Mary is gentler and eweeter 
than Sybil—aleo less clever and penetrating. 
But she is well managed by her elder sister. By- 
and-by it becomes apparent to Lens that they 
are “on guard” to prevent iéte 2 téfes between 
Tom and herself, 

She {fs half amused and half indignant. 


“Ah! you are too late, my dears,” she says} 


to herself, “ We know each other’s hearts; and 
we could trust each other, if we never met 
except under your eyes.” Bat they do meet, of 
course, There are long summer-evening strollz 
together ia the woods and fislds outeide the town, 
occasional drives in ‘Tom's trap, with bis hand- 
rome hg ng and now and then a quiet even- 
{ng at Mr. Fioyd’s, when Sybil and Mary are 
a a mt aud no one else happens to 
op in, Still, it is not eatiefactory, and 
Tom chafes under ib a itde 
“Look here, Lena; I.don’t see anyching of 
you; I don’t know how it is." (Lena knows, 
but she does not tell him.) “I hate secret en- 
Segements, anyhow, If people knew you be- 
longed to me they wouldn't be always bothering 


round——.” 
“Dido’t I say it wine an engagement 1” 


’ But that's nonsense, little girl, I 
think It one if you don’t.” 

=i Tom t "Lena looke at him very seriously 
now—"T'm afral€ you oughtn’t to marry me. 








You ‘ought to marry a brilliant woman of the 
world, to help you on {fn life. One with beauty, 
and sense, and fine manners, and—money.” 
"Very well, Miss Floyd. Find me a million- 
alress prettier, and cleverer, and better. mannered 
than you, and I'l! consider the matter.” 
“Tom, she is found, She ie coming to- 
morrow,” Lena says, solemnly, but with a laugh 
in her eyes, 
“ Who !—what ?—oh, Miss Rivington ; Sybil’s 
md London friend! Yes, she’s very ‘swell,’ 
saw her at Brighton last summer,” 
“I wonder ft didn’t occur to you to fall in 
love with her then. It was so obviously the 
to do,” 
"Why didn’t it occur to you to fall In love 
with George Ridgeley, last eummer. There was 
& good-lookiog fellow with a fortune ready made 
for you. Bat you let him go back to London 
‘all forlorn.’ ‘Why was this thue?’” 

* Because—oh, because—you mustn't ask Im- 
pertinent questions.” 

It is so pretty to see her blush, and laugh, and 
turn away her head! aud so sweet to know that 
she has never loved anyone else but him—lucky 
Tom Wyndham ! 





CHAPTER III, 


Miss Rrvinaton. has been at the Wyndhame 
for two weeks, There is no word of her going 


MY SWEETHEART. 


—_*0— 


CHAPTER XY, 


Tu cab pulled up with a jerk, but before be 
could get down from his box to open the door 
for her, Mildred had «already opened it and sprang 
oat. : 

“ Walt here for me,” she said, banding him his 

fee, “and I~TI will pay you the same to take me 
back.” 
“ Very well, miss,” returned the man, touchiog 
his cap, and thinking how very liberal she fs for 
such a plainly:dressed young girl. “ You will 
find me here when you retorn.” 

Mildred scarcely walted to hear his reply, for 
already the sound of excited voices had fallen 
upon her ears, and down the path she flew In the 
wildest terror. 

A sharp tarn in the path brought her {n full 
‘ight of a scene that met her gaze and was 
indelibly stamped on her memory while her life 
lasted, 

Standing scarcely ten feeb apard, facing each 
other with ralsed revolvers, apparently ready 
for the command to fire, were the two young 
men, 

Gregor Thorpe’s face was white and set; his 
opponent was cool and calm, and even in that 


» 





away. The house fs fall of young guestse—gay, 
fashionable people; and there is always some 
thing exciting going on, 

Lena does not see so much of Tom as she used. 
Of course, he is obliged by courtesy to pay some 
attention to the young ladies visiting bis sisters. 
Lena knows that; but ib isa little hard to see 
him go driving or riding by with Mise Rivington 
—almost always Miss Rivington—whilst she sits 
dull and lonely at home, She begins to wish 
that handsome, self- possessed young woman, with 
the blonde hair and miraculousty-stylish and 
beautiful tofletter, would go away, She fs not 
jealous, but she hates—yes, 1 fear she hates— 
whatever keeps Tom away. 

** How. do I look, Aunt Nannie!” she says, 
one day, a¢ she turns from the mirror smilingly 
to consult her aunt’s eyes. 

“Lovely, my dear! Come and let your Uncle 
John s6e you,” 

Lena does look lovely. Her dress fs only the 
poor girl’s livery—white muslin ; but it fe of a 
soft sheer zaull, that flows and floats around her 
like mist, 

She wears no ornaments, but some old lace of 
Aunt Nannie’s and a cluster of creamy roses at 
her belt, 

" Why, my little girl—how magnificent you 
are!” Uncle John asys, kindly, while the children 
stand round her in a circle, admiring. 

"Lena, I bet nobody there will have on as 

retty a dress as yours,” little Katie declares, 

smiles, and kleses the earnes® little face, 
Bat she knows her dress will be very poor and 
plain compared with many dresses that will be 
in Mrs, Wyndham’s reception-rooms to night. 

Tom comes for her, and they go out Into the 
coft summer starlight. 

‘* Don’t hurry, Lena,” he says, as he draws 
ber gloved hand through his arm and holds it 
clasped tightly, “These three minutes with you 
are worth all the evening to me.” 

After that does anyone think Lena envies Mias 
Rivington her wonderful dress, that looks as if {b 
were of woven cobwebs covered with dew and 
sparkling in the moonlight? She is simply 
utter py: 

# pa, how do you do?” Will you— 
may I have this next waltz with you?” 

She turne, and meets honest George Ridgeley’s 
eyes. He is flushing and trembling ike a girl. 

“Why, Mr. Ridgeley! I didn’b know you 
were here. I’m glad to see you.” And she 
holds oud her hand frankly, and emiles a welcome. 
She dances with him once—twice—three times 
during the evening. 

" Lena, are you going to let that poor fellow 
singe bis wings again!” whispers Tom, during 
the one waliz he is able to get with her. 





(Continued on page 473.) 


moment Mildred saw a diabolical, sneering smile 

opon his ips ; avd in that Instant, as she stood 

a there waa given the command to 
re! 

With a-scream of mortal terror Mildred sprang 
forward and threw herself directly before Gregor 
Thorpe, and with the simultaneous report of the 
two revolvers, Mildred fell at the feet of the 
mau she loved, weltering in her own life- blood, 

“Oh, Heaven! Mildred!” cried Gregor, 
aghast. 

In an instant the greatest excitement prevailed. 
Both young men threw down thelr smoking 
revolvers and flung themeelves fn terror beside 
the girl. 

But the doctor who attended Thorpe as his 
second was quicker than they. He had sprang 
forward in a trice, and raised the slender form 
with its dark head from the cold, dew-wet grass, 

" Wounded !” he exclaimed, in a low, sharp 
tone. “Thank Heaven, she is not dead |" 

Gregor Thorpe bent over her with a world of 
agony on his face, 

“Oh, Mildred—little Mildred ! why did you 
do this?” he cried, taking her hand in his 
‘*Oh, Heaven, Mildred, yon are wounded |” 

“ did it to save you,” she whispered, turnicg 
her grest, lovely dark eyes upon him ; adding, 
pathetically: “ Lf the giving of my life has saved 
yours, I—J am so glad—so glad!” 

Thorpe buried his face in his hands witha deep 
groan, 

"IfI have been the cause of thie, it will kill 
me!” he erled, hoarsely, 

“Tt was Dudley's bullet that did the deed,” 
returned the surgeon, grimly. “ Help me take 
ber quickly to one of the carriages ; I will dress 
the wound there.” 

“Tam sorry,” cried Dudley ; “I can never 
forgive myself for this, I—lIam willing to let 
the affair drop here and now ff Thorpe Is.” 

"We will settle accounts on another occasion. 
This young girl, who must be my care until I 
see her eafe among friends, must be my charge 
for the present,” returned Gregor. Thorpe, 
frigidly. 

adley turned on his heel and strode towards 
Kis carriage, which was in waiting, and Thorpe 
turned his ful! attention to poor Mildred. 

“ Am I to diet” she whispered, as the doctor 
dreseed the wound, not even swooning, but en- 
during the terrible pain as he probed for and 
drew out the bullet. 

**7-—J cannot tell you yet,” he avewered, 
“The bullet has grazed a vital spot, If fb had 
pessed a hair’ breadth further to the right it 
must have plerced your throat, We can but 
hope for the best—only hope, Have you any 








uest to make!” he asked, anaiously. 
“She looked up pliteous!y into his face, 
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"Yes, if I thought I could not live,” she whis- 
pered, faintly, 

* Ask ib,” he responded, bending over her to 
catch the words. 

“Ji—if I am to die, I would give so 
much to die looking on his face, with his arms 
clasping me, my head resting on his breast!” 
she whispered, piteously. 

The young doctor laid her back among the 
eushions, and with tears in his eyes went to 
where Gregor Thorpe was pacing up and down, 
and made known to him her request, 

“Poor Httle Mildred,” he said, pressing the 
doctor’s hand, and almost breaking down com- 
pletely under the message, 

It, bad come to him like a shock. Mildred 
loved him—loved him so well that she had given 
up her brave young life to save his. 

Without a word he followed the doctor to the 
eatrlage. She was lifted carefally and placed fn 
hia arms, and her prayer was granted. His 
arms were avout her, her head lying against his 
breas 


b. 

‘* Mildred,” he whispered. 

Tb was all that he could say, his emotion was 
#80 great, 

“ You will search for Paula after—after I am 
gone?” she whispered, faintly. 

His arms closed more tightly, convulsively 
about her. 

“You are not going to die, Mildred!” he 
erled, “You must not die; you must live for 
my sake! ” ( 

A look that was almost one of glory passed 
over her face, 

And in the excitement of the moment he went 
oo realising how deeply and truly she loved 


m. 

“Oh, live, Mildred, and accept the life you 
have saved! Live for my sake—be my wife!” 

The words were uttered all fn an instant that 
were to sow such a harvest of woe, It would 
have been better for Mildred to have died In 
that moment in his arms than to have lived to 
face the fature, whose dark clouds were at that 
moment drawing slowly over her hapless head, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mrs, Morris was delighted over the news of 
the betrothal of her two favourites, and In the 
excitement of the moment ft was decided that 
the marriage should take place as soon as Mildred 
was able to be about. 

There were long, beautifal sunshiny days spent 
in the otd rose-scented garden—Mildred sitting 
in the great invalid’s chair and Gregor lylog in 
the long grass at her feet under the old apple- 
tree, reading to her. 

Daring those days gentle Mildred learned to 
love Gregor Thorpe with a love that was pitiful 
to behold. 

She was content to elt and watch his handsome 
face for long hours, and during those hours her 
roseate day-dreams of the future-—- which she 
should spend by his side—were so beautiful they 
were like glimpses of Paradiee to the girl, 

Miidred knew little about love or the ways of 
lovers In general ; she had not discussed the sub- 
ject with young girls ; she had read no romances, 
{t never occurred to her that the reading of pro- 
foundly sensible booke—booke on history, science, 
and travel—were not those which other betrothed 
lovers read to their swesthearts. Anything that 
he chose to read pleased her. She could have sat 
under the apple-trees for ever, with her eyes closed 
and her hands clasped, listening to the heavenly 
music of his deep, rich voice, 

Neither in coming nor going did he kiss the 
girl’s lips. He had a deep, true, earnest affection 
for this heroic guardian angel who had saved his 
life, bub it was more the affection of a brother for 
a sister than of a man for the young girl he was 
soon to wed; but never were words of a poet 
more fitting than those which say : 


* Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.” 


Her love for him was co beautiful, so awest, so 
tender than It wanted only hls presence to render 
her supremely happy. 





Oa the very moment the impulsive worde” had 
been uttered, Gregor Thorpe regretted having 
spoken them, Of So love for him there was no 
doubt. She had done her best to give her very 
life to save his; but he realised that poor, pretty 
Mildred, with all her gentleness and goodness, 
was the last peraon {n the world to inspire love fa 
his heart. 

Bat now seeing matters had gone so far, he 
told himself that he would fulfil his promise, 
cost what it might. Yes, he would marry her 
without love and treat her so tenderly, so con- 
aiderately that she should never know the want 
of it, He saw plainly enough by her every word 
and action that she idolised him, and his heart 
beat with profound pity for her. 

He dared not think of the future and how It 
would end. He did not love her with the love 
that he had always dreamed of lavishing on the 
young girl whom he should one day make his 
wife ; but he meant to do his best to make her s 
good, true husband, Bat, oh, how sad a thing ft 
is to marry without love! and the pity of it was 
that poor Mildred cared so much for him. 

Mildred continued to improve rapidly, and Mre, 
Morris began to prepare for the wedding. 

“Tt is strange,” she said one day to Mildred, 
“that you do not talk about your wedding- 
gown and finery. Most young girls could think 
and talk of nothing else; you have not even 
mentioned it.” 

It fs because I do not think 10 will be 62 very 
fine,” returned the girl, with a pretty blush. 
‘* My—my meane will not admit of it.” 

* What In the world do you mean, my dear?” 
exclaimed Mrs, Morris, in amazement, ‘* What 
has your means, as you phrase ft, to do with it! 
Your wedding outfit fs to be my gift, and I intend 
that it shall be quite an elaborate affair, ard fn 
keeping with the noble young man whozs bride 
you are to be.” 

**T could never accept ib, dear Mrs, Morris,” 
murmured Mildred, with teare In her eyes, 
‘Your little home here still has.a mortgage on 
{t, and you toil late and early raising your fiower- 
seeds to support yourself. Ob, no, no, no! T 
could not let you lay out one shillidg on me,”’ 

Arguments were ail fo vain; Mildrei was 
gentle bub firm. 

“Well, my dear, how do you propore to get 
your wedding finery, then?’’ asked Mre, Morris, 
in bew!iderment. 

“I have decided to accept that situation as 
cashier in the glove emporfum which Mr, Taorpe 
once secured for me, aud which fs stil! open for 
me, and remaio there until I have earned enough 
to purchase what I shall require.” 

‘*You are surely the most Independent young 
girl that I ever heard of,” declared Mrs. Morris, 
“But there is one thing you seem to have left 
out of the calculation, and that is that you will 
delay your marriage to Gregor many weeks, I 
fear, and ‘delays are dangerous,’ they say,” she 
added, laughingly, little dreaming of the cruel 
prophecy in her words, and that the day would 
come when the girl woutd remember them with a 
thrill of horror at her heart. 

Gregor learned of Miidred’s determination with 
wonder, but he could not help but admire her fn- 
dependence of spliis. 

Like Mrs. Morris he attempted to dissuade 
her ; but when he saw how much she had set her 
heart upon this plan, he could say no more, And 
it was ab length agreed that the wedding should 
take place two months from the time Mildred 
entered the employ of Messra, Powell & Craven, 

Is was rather a trying position which she had 
accepted—two of her predecessors had been 
actually driven from thelr places—but Mildred 
Garetin was s0 sweet, so gentle, so lady-like all 
the girls took to her at once. d 

** We have secured a jewel ia this new cashier,” 
said Mr, Craven, the junior member of the 
concern. “She is well liked by the employé;.” 

" Take care that her ney ayia Is not in love 
with her as well,” laughed his partner, 

Young Mr. Craven coloured, 

The girl’s sweet, calm face, with Its dark, sad 
eyes, had haunted him from the first moment he 
had seen ft, 

The lady cashiers they had formerly employed 
had made a point of falling deeply fn love with 
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the handsome jaoior member of the firm andj 
a “dead set” to capture him in the 
mstrimontfal noose straighbway. They had made 
his business life a burden to him, #0 closely had 
they pursued him, and now, to see this pretty 
young girl so little interested in him that she 
never raised her head or turned her eyes upon 
him as he passed, was something of a piquant 
novelty to ; 80 he fell to studying her, and 
the study {interested him vastly, and he realised, 
too, that the girl was wholly anconeclous of it, 

On the first day that she come to them, a 
heavy storm had set in at noon, lasting all day, 

Just at closing-up time Mr. Craven’s cab stood 
before the door, and the y man himself was 
just about entering the vel when he saw 
Mildred emerge from the-deorway. 

In an fostant he was by her side. 

“ Will you permit me to take you home in my 
carriage, Miss Garstin,” he asked, touching hls 
hat, ‘‘Itis pouring a deluge, Your umbreila 
= be little protection sgainst the fury of the 
storm.” 

"You are very kind, sir,” returned Mildred, 
gratefully, ’ but I will take the "bus that passes 
the door here, They take me within a short way 
of my Cestination. I thank you very much, 
however, for your kindly colicltude.” 

He bowed, touched his hat, and left her, watch- 
{og earnestly a few moments later from his car- 
riege window, and sighed as he saw her hurry 
forward through the down-pouring raln and take 
the over-crowded ’bus, 

Mildred had gone home happy enough and 
without a second thought of her handsome 
employer, for she was expecting her lover that 
evening. 

Yes, she would have been happy enough had !t 
not been for the one perpetual ad her heart 
—the pain of Paula’s mysterious disappearance 
and her continued silence, 

She could not be convinced but that her darling 
still lived, although Gregor had unfolded to her 
by degrees how he had traced her to the row- boat 
with Dudley, and from there all trace was 
awallowed up, for.he had his doubts about the 
detective’s theory from that t. 

Oa the day folowing the duel, the detective 
had taken matters into his own hands, determin- 
ing to arrest the young man for the abduction of 
Paula Garatin, “bat ye eearching for him he 
found his bird had flown. Dudley had sailed 
suddenly for America, 

Dadley did not know who the young girl was 
who had rushed between Thorpe and himeelf. 
He knew that the bullet from his revolver had 
struck her, but whether the wound was fatal or 
not he could not of courses foresee. If it assumed 
& dangerous outlook, he knew that he would be 
wanted by the minions of the law, and he made 
good use of the op nity the postponement of 
the duel afforded to make his escape from 
the country, 

In Gregor Thorpe’s opinion r Paula had 
been lost {n the water that night, and all the 
detective’s theories could not change his belief. 
And he never looked upon the fair, smiling, 
treacherous water without seeing in the glassy 
depths the blue of her eyes and the golden meshes 
of her bonny curls in the sunbeams that danced 
over the waves, 

“We must mourn for her as one lost to us for- 
ever, dear,” he would say very earnestly, as he 
held Mildred’s hands soothingly in his, "I am 
eure if she were on the face of the earth she 
would come to you; nothing could keep her 
from you,” ; 

But even in the face of this a t, Mildred 
oan that her heart told her that Pauls still 
It 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Bur to return to Paula, Never in her life had 
her thoughts been so confused as they were 00 
that memorable drive to Mr. Barton’s home on 
the banks of the Thames. 

The girl fairly held her breath as the maguifi- 
cent equipage turned in at last beneath a massive 
arched gateway, swept up a serpentine drive 
flanked on elther side by the rarest of plants fo 
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ful! blcom, and drew up before the long porch of 
a mazoificent grey-atone mansion, 

Paula almost held her breath fa awe as she 
gozed about her, é 

“J hope you will be happy here, Mignon,” said 
the banker, wistfully. ‘* You shall have every- 
thing here that heart can desire or money 
procure,” 

“ You are very kind,” murmered the girl very 
constrainedly, 

“She is very beautiful, but ehe has Httle 
affection or kindness of heart about her,” he 
thought, with a frown darkening his fine old 


face. 

The old servants were gathered in the main 
hall to bid poor Migaon’s child a royal welcome, 
but Paula read instantaneously great disappoint- 
ment on thelr faces when they beheld her, 

“She is a thousand times more beautiful tham 
Mignon Barton was,” she heard them whisper, 
“'bat she fs cold and proud; she has not the 
sweet, sunny disposition of Miss Mignon in thore 
other days,” 

Stil, they welcomed her warmly, and very soon 
she grew to bea goneral favourite with the entire 
household, and she queened {t over them with 
all the pretty, wilful pride of a young empress. 

Modisies attended at once to her neglected 
wardrobe, as the old housekeeper phrased it, and 
at the end of a week she bad efiks and laces and 
gleaming jewela that would have purchased a 
king’s ransom. Her boudoir was a perfect dream 
of white and gold, and {ts furnishings with 
inlaid pearl and marble and magalficent pictures 
would have been fib for a queen. 

No wonder the girl's head.was turned! Sha 
was 60 young, had known the bitterest 
poverty, and now to find herself surrounded by 
such splendour seemed almost like the work of 
some fairy’s magic wand—some unreal dream. 

Oa the first night that she Iay down to sleep on 
her perfumed downy couch she thought of Mildred 
—of one sister enjoying all the gifts of the gods, 
and the other fn country poor-house? Tae 
very thought made Paula shudder. 

“It I were to go to Mildred and tell her, she 
would make me give up all this luxury, and I 
would rather die than do it, for it is necessary to 
my very life after having ib in my grasp; and, 
‘asides, Mildred won’t stay there a minute after 
she can find something to do, and after this proud 
old banker dies, and I have the money in m 
own hands, I can do handsomely by Mildred—. 
can Indeed,” and she turned her curly golden 
head over on the downy pillow and fell asleep. 

But her dreams were troubled. The face of 
poor Mildred, pale, wan, and pinched, came before 
ber in her dreams, and. twice during the firat 
oight under that roof she awoke with the name 
of Mildred on her lips. 

There was only one thing which troubled 
Paula when she awoke the next morning, and 
that was that Pierce Dadiey might cross her 
path in his search for her and expose her. Buta 
strange fate seemed hovering over her. In pick- 


you not poor lost Mignon’s child?” he Ce- 


manded, 

She looked at him with startled eyes, 

“Surely be was nob doubting her already ?” 
was the thought that flashed through her brain. 
“T euppose, Mignon, dear, I am too exacting 
with you,” he murmured, huskily. ‘‘I forget 
that I am an utter stranger to you, as it were, 
and that young girls are shy and tirold creatures, 
and cannot accustom themeelves to great changes 
fn a day. I must be more patient with you.” 
She looked at him with a quick, frightened 
glance from beueath her long, curling lashee. 
“[—I will soon grow accustomed to being 
here with you, grandfather,”’ she faltered. 

“TI have a surprise in store for you, Mignon,” 
he sald, as they were walking through the con- 
seryatories, “I have just conclu the pur- 
chase of a house in town. It will not be ready 
for us for some six or seven weeks yet, I realised 
that although I was happy here in this lonesome 
spot, [b would be dismal enough for a gay, bright 
young girl like yourself. The young need balle; 
parties, theatres, and the whirl of town life to 
make existence happy for them, and you shall 
have all these, Mignon.” 

She thanked him with the brightest of smiles, 

**Do you think you will like that?” 

“Ob, so much!” she murmured, enthuai- 
astically. 

Pauls counted the days, despite the happiness 
with which she was surrounded, until they re- 
moved to town, and then she was laanched into 
a sea of galety ao novel that is seemed more like 
a dream than ever to the beautiful, faulty girl 





who had jeopardised her very sou! for wealth and 
wer. 

Phere was only one point of dissension between 

Paula and the banker, and that was in reference 

to a chsperon—Paula did not want to be annoyed 

with one, and the banker would not hear of her 

delng without one. 

Despite all her pleadings Mr, Barton was firm, 
and the upshot of the whole matter was, that 
Miss Dawes, 9 refined, gentle lady of some forty 
years, was engaged In that capacity. 

Mies Dawes had been governess to young girls 
in different families for mauy years, but never 
had she met with one who puzz'ed her like this 
young girl. 

The round of excitement which she craved was 
unnatural. 

Miss Dawes protested against her accepting 
every Invitation that came to her; but the gir! 
would not hear of any cessation of pleasure. 

"You will wear yourself out in your youth, 
Miss Barton,” she said, anxiously, ‘‘and when 
your lilies and roses are rably lost, you 
will regret 1b,” she added; bub Paula’s only 


was: 

“T want to crowd as much joy Into my life as 
I can,” 

Miss Dawes thought that these were strange 
words ; but she uttered no comment. 

One afternoon the banker brought in tickets 


ing up the morning paper which her new mald | for a boxat the opera that evening to hear Patti, 


brought her to read while she sipped her choco- 
late, she read, to her Intense delight, among the 


much to Paula’s tmmeasurable delight, little 
dreaming that that one event was to be the 


llat of passengers that hed jast sailed from London | turning point of her life. 


on the Zulalia the name Pierce Dudley. 
Then she breathed freely, 


i 


It was late when they entered their box, the 
theatre was crowded from pit to dome, as it 


“Tam safe,” she muttered, trembling like an | alwaye is when the divine Patti sfoga, but amides 


aspen leaf. ‘* I have nothing to fear now.” 
She looked so fair, so fresh, so sweet and 


dainty in-her pretty white mull morning-gown, 
with ite dainty’ white lace rnfiles and soft blue | see by his cour 
ribbons, when she came down to breakfast a 


all the fashionable crush thelr entrance created 
quite a sensation. 

The old bankerentered first, and anyone could 
bearing that he was someone 
of distinction ; Miss Dawes entered next, pale, 


little later, that the old banker was charmed | spirituclle and stately, but the lovely girl who 
with her, His eyes kindled and his stern mouth | followed her caught and riveted all eyes, and 


telaxed Into a pleased smile, 


“Good morning, my little Mignon,” he said, 


gallantly cond: 
you look falrer than the morning itself |” 


“Thank you for so pretty » compliment, Mr, | the 


Barton,” she sald, iyeliatingly. 
onishment, 


when she threw off her long plush cloak with 
ite border of white ermine, they fairly held their 


her toa seat at the table; | breath, 


No costume could have sulted her better than 
pale mauve she wore, with ite tracings of 
silver and gold thresd. Her corsage bouquet 
was of white hyacinths, Diamonds biszad from 


Ha looked = 
I should have supposed your own heart | her shell-like ears and ran like a river of glitter- 


would have prompted you to call me grand- 


father,” he sald, slowly. 
“I—I wanted to, 
YO! would care for it or not,” she etammered. 


“Way should I not wish you todosot Are 


ing, gleaming fire about her white throat, and 
even the pearl and gauzs fan ehe held in 


t I—TI did not know if | her dainty white-kidded hand was studded with 


them, 
No wonder men looked at this fa‘r young girl 








with glowing admiration, and plalasr women with 
envy, 

“Who is she?” wss the question that ran 
from lip to lip. 

“T read in a society journal last week that Mr 
Barton, the millionaire banker, had brought k!s 
granddaughter home from boarding-sckool, sn 
that she was soon to enter the social world.” 

* Taat is certainly she,” was the reply, ‘' He: 
lines {mn life have fallen fo pleasant p'acos—an 
heiress, and beautiful asa poet's dream |" 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


Mr. Banton noticed at once the furore of ad- 
miratfion that Paule’s—or Mignon, as he persisted 
ia calling her—beauty excited, and his heart beat 
with pleasure. She was Indeed a glorious object 
to lavish his wealth and all the love of bis lonely 
heart upon. 

He had not been to the opera for years, but 
now he took new interest in these festivities. 
Daring the first interval he swept the houze 
carefully with his glacs, explaining to Paula and 
her companion who this one or that one was. 

*'Do you see those two geatlemen eltting in 
the box directly opposite us?” rourmured Miss 
Dawes, erflingly. “They have nob taken their 
eyes off Miss Barton since the curtain was 
lowered,” 

The banker looked in the direction indicated. 

‘Why, blese my soul,” he ssid, “if that is 
not Mr, Mansfield’s nephew—yer, the nephew 
of s man who was my most intimate friend until 
he died ” 

Those were the words that brought Paula down 
from her pinnacle of lofty pride to a realisation 
of what was travepiring around her, and the 
words struck her as a flash of lightning strikes a 
fair flower, 

The roses she held fell from her hands, and a 
deadly faintness eelzed her; but by a violent 
effort she overcame It and raised her eyes to the 
opposite box, 

One swift glance and she recognised G-egor 
Thorpe. Ib had only been by the merest chance 
that Mildred had not accompanied bim, He had 
secured the box a week previous, that she might 
have the opportunity of hearing Patt! ; but when 
the all-important night came round, it found 
Mildred with a violent headache, and she begged 
Gregor to go without her, and he at last ver; 
reluctantly consented. 

On his way to the theatre he met a friend and 
invited him to accompany him. 

Thus it happened that the two gentlemen 
occupied the box directly opposite the Bartons. 

At the moment Paula had entered the box, 
Gregor’s friend’s eyes became riveted on her. 

"Look directly over the way, Gregor,” he 
whispered, “‘and you will see the most perfect 
face you have ever bebeld—a regular houri!" 

Gregor Thorpe looked, and at the first glance a 
strange thrill shot over him from head to foot. 

How strangely famillar the dimpled pink-and- 
white face seemed tohim! Bat he told himself 
that ft was the sheerest folly to imagine he had 
ever met the young girl before. 

He knew it was Mr. Barton’s granddaughter, 
for only a day or so previcue he had met the 
banker in town, and he had told him that his 
granddaughter wae in town, and had furthermore 
given the young mana very pressing invitation 
to call. 

This Gregor had promised to do, and intended 
to keep his word because of the warm regard that 
had extsted between his uncle and Mr, Barton. 

Gregor thought of that promise now as he sat 
gazing spellbound at the beautiful face of the 
girl by Mr. Barton’s side, 

"T would give anything on earth to know that 
girl,’ declared Thorpe’s friend. “TI admit I am 
hard hit. Why, she fe the lovellest creature I 
ever beheld, and I have eeen women the world 
over,” 

Gregor stalled at his friend's enthuslasm ; he 
was an artist, and therefore of necessity a beauty- 
worshipper. 





"I wonder how I can ever manage to secure an 
{x troduction?” cried the young man In despair, 
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PAULA IS INTRODUCED TO GREGOR THORPE AND 


“J think I can manage {t for you,” returned 
Gregor, quietly. 

“Do you know her?” he asked, his face 
falling considerably as he looked at his handsome 
friend. 

“ Nob exactly,” retarned Gregor, And then 
in cae few words he explained the position of 


affairs, 

* And will you cali?” asked the young artist, 
wistfully. 

“ Yes, once,” returned Gregor, 

“Why do you say once?” exclaimed his 
friend, with keen Interest mingled with some 
suspicion and curloslty, 

Gregor laughed. 

*Becanes I have not the inclination, I sup- 
pose,” he added, 

But he did not follow the line of his thonght 
out, and say that a young man who ie betrothed, 
aod who is soon to marry one girl, finds very 
little la any other young women to interest him. 

Daring the first few moments of interval, 
however, he found himself studying the lovely 
face opposite quite as intently as his friend was 
doing, when suddenly he caught Mr, Barton's 
eye. 

The old gentleman bowed and smiled, and gave 
a nod which certainly was meant for the young 
gentleman to come over to his box; and, as in 
duty bound, they arose and made thelr way in 
that direction, 

Paula saw and realised it all, and she realised 
with horror too great for words that they were 
coming even before Mr, Barton mentioned it. 

It was a moment of intenseexcitement. Would 
he recognise ix ber the young working-girl whose 
life he bad saved on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day from which dated all her woes? Would he 
expose her, and filing her down from grandeur 
aod wealth all in a single moment? or would 
her surroundings deceive him? 

Paula had splendid courage, She said to her- 
self that she would brave ft out; that she would 
deny being Paula Garstin, the working-girl, up 
to the last minute of her life, 





As In a dream, she heard Mr. Barton say : 

‘* Mignon, dear, it is my wish that you treat 
these gentlemen affably, and press them to call 
upon us ab our home, Mr. Thorpe was the 
nephew of my dearest friend. He is handsome, 
but I assure you he ls no coxcomb. He can put 
his shoulder to the wheel whenever occasion re- 
quires, Some time since his uncle disinherited 
him for some fancied wrong, and made a will In 
favour of a discolute nephew who is just the re- 
verse of Gregor in every way. His eyes were 
opened at last by the company he kept. He fol- 
lowed him about for a week, and discovered 
enough about him fn that length of time to con- 
firm his worst suspicions. He disinherited him 
straightway, and made a will in favour of Gregor 
again, and upon discovering this and that bis 
wealthy uncle was done with him for ever, what 
did the young scamp do but gather In every 
available penny that be could Isy his hands on, 
and skip to America, This Gregor Thorpe fs as 
much of a gentleman as the other was a scamp, 
and J, for one, was heartily glad to see Gregor 
reinstated in his uncle’s favour, I think the 
young man must bave just about come into his 
inheritance.” 

Paula was so busy apparently in watching the 
audience, the old gentleman doubted whether 
she had heard a word he said, 

He turned to Mies Dawes, who had been an 
interested Nstener to this brief narrative, and he 
went on in an undertone too low for Paula to 
hear, but which reached Miss Dawee’s ears : 

“When my Mignon marries, which, of course, 
will be soon—she {fs so extraordiaarily beautifal 
—I should like her to marry Peecage like this 
young Thorpe, In the present day, young men 
are nob what they used to be, It is a grave 
matter to contemplate the giving of one’s fair 
guileless young daughter to one of them, I know 
him to be a young man of exemplary habite ; 
end, above all other things, I feel positive that 
no broken hearts can be laid at his door. He is 
not a ladies’ man in avy sense, in my opinion— 
euch a man will never make love te a woman 





HIS FRIEND, 


unless he intends to make her his wife; there 
fore, I trust you will show this young mau much 
courtesy, Mise Dawes,” he added, 

** You may be aure that I will do so, sir,” sho 
responded, heartily. -“‘The young man, as you 
describe him, must certainly be a king among 
men—one of nature's few noblemen, He shail 
feel no lack of warmth In my greeting.” 

Although lookivg in another direction, Paula 
was listening keenly to all that was sald, 

Her heart beat so that she feared everyone 
near her must hear it, 

Nearer and nearer drew the footsteps, Paula 
~ intuitively that her face was growing pale as 

leath, 


Would Gregor Thorpe recognise her? Oh, the 
anxiety of the thought was terrible to her ! 

The lights and the music were swimming 
about her, and the great sea of faces seemed to 
rie and fall like the waves of an angry £ea. 

Ab! would he recognise her or nob t 

The door cf the box swavg open, and the two 
tall, dark forms entered. 

She heard her grandfather greet them, and 
heard Gregor Thorpe introduce his friend, then, 
in turn, Mise Dawes was presented, and they 
turned to her. 

Paula rever remembered in what words the 
presentation was made, She realized that both 
gentlemen were bowing low before her, aud 
raising her eyes by an effort, she looked into 
Gregor Thorpe’s face, and saw, to her horror, 
that he was looking at her with startled eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
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Is fasting feats, the eect of Jains, in India, fs 
far ahead of all rivals. Fasts of from thirty 
to forty days are very common, and onte » year 
they bes to abstain from food for seventy: 
five days, 
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“BERRY, WHAT IS TO BE DONR?” ADDS RONALD, DFSPAIRINGLY, 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—0I— 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Tur following week is a one, A sportin 
eleven from a neighbouring wtation auaia Ber . 
try their skill against that of Rani Tol at cricket 
tennis, polo, and billiards, And the circle widens 
naturally as each man brings a email train of 


‘friends or relations with him; sweethearts 


with chaperons, or wives with their attendant 
bow-wows, as the case may be, 

The weather is glorious; ft Is October, the 
fivest month in the year In the Hills, when 
Nature puts on her loveliest gowns, and changes 
them day by day, showing such Infinite variety 
that one might well fancy her wardrobe as Iimit- 
less 8 one as that of our medimval Virgin Queen. 

The treacherous climate, too, seems $0 repent 
himself of ths evil, and do his best to bring back 
what be bas stolen from those who have trusted 
thexselves to his tender mercies, restoring euch 
glowing roses to the fair cheeks that had paled so 
fast, and such diamond ye amc to the eyes ill- 
health and the heat had dimmed, One can only 
wonder that the thief has not been brought to 
book before without giving him time to reform 
of his own accord, 

Exch day the friendly combatants meet to 
decide their rautual strength ; and the evenings 
are given up to such abmormal diseipation that 
even the fastidious ‘participator of a London 
Seaton could not utterly deepize, 

PB, a even rival Sir whee several ad- 
orn: two separate cliques, and, stran 

to say, Eve is one of those who, for the tine 

delng, is rsised to something of the unwelcome 

publicity of » professional beaaty, while the 

second is that ‘‘ other Mra, Chester.” 

on ~ Tol fs very full now, and everywhere 

“ry two pretty women, both by some strange 
coincidence bearing the same name, but so 


Widely. different { i 
of discussion, Q Sppearance, are the subject 





Eve unquestionably bears away the palm, but 
she is better known, and, consequently, awakens 
less Interest. On the other hand, the mystery 
that enshrouds the antecedents of the elder 
women gives much cause for scandal. 

The severer portion, which is by no means 
necessarily the sterner sex, declare that such 
secrecy cannot be respectable, and think their 
opinion approved correct by the fact that she 
never calla on anyone, confining herself to the ac- 
quaintances that hotel life necessitates. 

That she fs rich is certain, which of Itself is 
often a successful covering for a cloven foot, aud 
then she Is as handsome as a “queen of old 
time,” and bears herself with the unconscious 
grace of those who are born to reign. 

Her age is a great matter for speculation, 
some declariog that her hair fe powdered for effect, 
others that she is another Ninon de L’Eaclos, 
with no better reputation if the truth were only 
known ; and yet her conduct is sufficiently. cir- 
cumapect to satisfy the most exigeant, Her 
only fault seems to lie in the secrecy which 
tinges every action with suspicion. Why does 
she filt about the country like an unquiet spirit, 
having no apparent tle to bind her to it 1 and 
why is she eo melancholy as though ehe had lost 
all, while wearing none of the outward trappings 
of woe! 

Wherever the pleasure-seekers congregate, her 
te white face is always seen, conspicuous for 
its beauty and sorrow alike. 

Berry watches her with an scarnestness 
that surprises herself. It appears to her as 
though she only frequented those gay scenes to 
study Colonel Chester and Eve undisturbed, and 
the latter remarks upon {b at last to her hus- 
band,— 

“Why should the woman stare so rudely at 
me always?” she asks, fretfully, “Why can’t 
she look at the game?” 

“Perhaps she is jealous at your sharing the 
honours with her,” he returns. 

‘© What honours ?” asks Barry, sharply. 





“ Of beauty, and the admiration that naturally 
follows.” 

The girl looks him through and through. 
What has he to conceal? and has this 
other Mrs. Chester more real cause for jealouey 
than the paltry reason aseigned ? 

" think she looks more at you than at Eve!” 
she declares, meaningly, trying to probe him to 
the quick ; but if he ie disturbed be makes n 
sign, His eyes are lowered, and bis moustaches 
droop so heavily over his mouth that nothing Is 
betrayed. 

* Modesty. forbide my even attempting to ex- 
plain that,” he says, smiling easily. 

And Berry cannot but admire his self. pos- 
seseion, She is sorry for him, too, He Is looking 
so ill and harassed, and she opines the events of 
the last few weeks have been trying him over- 
much, 

The green-eyed monster that he has taken to 
his bosom is repaying him after the manner of {te 
kind, gnawing away st hia vitals, and under- 
mining bis strength with Ita ceaseless ravages ; 
besides, who knows what other anxleties he may 
have to bear! These self-contained natures are 
long before they show outward signs of decay, 
but, consuming away inwardly, astonish one at 
laet with an unexpected and total collapse. The 
sins of his life, present and past, are working 
their own retribution, and the suffering entailed 
only his own heart knows, for he makes no confi- 
dant, Even his wife does not dream that there 
is anything amiss; indeed, she has little time 
forthought of other people’s troubles, 

id is great at ali sport, and throws him- 
self into all now with heart and soul, regaining 
much of the equanim!ty that fn these late per- 
plexities he has lost. He looks so gay, sometimes, 
and free from care, that Eve waxes wroth, and 
then ead, F 

It indeed he has withdrawn his love and 
grown content with his fate, her last consola- 
tion fs gone, and she cannob unselfishly rejoice 
at bis cure, 

Women can ecarcely understand the ease 
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with which men cac put away pala for the 
moment, or the fac) that with them love is 
not all-in-all, Their lite fs larger aud less one- 
idea’d, ao that even if they are depgived of the 
beat they can still enjoy a lesser good ; besides, 
amidat these prosaic occupations, Ronald is half 
inclined to doubb whether all that has hap- 
pened fs not a dream, or at most some whim 
of the colonel’s which, {f not . opposed, 
wear itself oub in time, Common sense forbids 
him taking it altogether seriously, aud Berry's 
manner helps him to regard it from a practical 
print of view. 

She is as frank and friendly with him as she 
has always been, showing no géne at his presence, 
no pique, when sometimes he absents himself 
from dread of meeting Eve's mournful gaz. 
Ouse or twice he catches himself wishing that 
she would take it as sensibly as Berry, Men are 
so apt to resent love that shows fteelf at an in- 
convenient time or place, as by the same token 
they are so little gratefal for the love that is 
given them unasked. ; ; 

Women feel a certain tenderness for even the 
least lovable of thelr lovers ; but men have not 
patlence to bear with any affection save only that 
which they have elected to retura. 

Was it not a man who wrote j— 


*' They sav there ts anguish in loving fn vain, 
Bat ah! ‘tis a deepsr and gloomier pain 
To be ardently loved by the fond and true-hearted, 
When the power of returning that love has departed.” 


Berry suffere the most at this time. She 
cannot but ses that Eve is jealous and angry, and 
ee to vent both the cause and effect upon 

er. 

Ib is bad enough to have to meet Ronald day 
by day under Colonel Chester's eyes, bat ib 
is worse to know that always Eve's glance is 
fartively directed their way, and that every word 
or movement of either is made fresh food for 
misery. 

She has not decelved herself In the least. She 
has spoken with Colonel Chester face to face, and 
knows that there can be no escape from his 
decres. It ia Ilke the law of the Medes and 
Persians that altereth not, and she is content to 
bear the burden, cruelly heavy as {t is, for as she 
eannot marry John Carew ib cannot matter so 
very much what becomes of her. 

She is too dispirited aud despatring to be 
merely discontented ; still it is a sacrifice, and as 
it ie to be suffered for Eve’s sake, surely she need 
not be the one to make {6 harder for her to bear ; 
and just now she fs ia such need of sympathy, ., 

Yet she is very brave, and, treating Ronald as 
she has always done, tries to disarm Eve's sus- 
piciousness and wrath by accepting her lttle, 
spiteful sayings as jests, that should be taken in 
the spirit they are meant. Often her patience Is 
sorely tried, but having volunteered her help she 
is determined to go on with it at all hazards, and 
save her sister even if {t ba against her will. 

Another trial fis that she is so frequently 
thrown into the society of Captain Carew. True 
he never speaks to her, but he watches her so 
wistfally that sometimes Berry feels almoat 
compelled to go to him and ask bim what it fs 
he wants from her, There was a certain hopeful- 
ness, too, when he met her first after that inter- 
view with Eve—-that Interview of which she has 
never heard—that puzzled her more than all, 
Wow he looks disappointed and rather reproach- 
ful, as though something had been stolen out of 
his life, and she were the thief, 

He, too, has ample matter for speculation. 
How is it that now she knows all, as he supposes 
she must do, she makes no overture of reconcilia- 
tion? Even if she be going to marry that fair- 
haired boy, who seems so little elated with his 
good fortune, so.often absent from her side, that 
need not prevent her from doing tardy justice to 
his character, and accepting at least friendship 
from his hands, 

Eve, too, who seemed eo kind when he told her 
all the truth, seems impalpably to have changed. 
Her wumile is always sweet, as indeed it would be 
to her deadliest enemy ; but there is something in 
her manner that forbids his nearer approach. 

Sometimes a maddening hope delu him 
with delicious and seductive thoughts, What if 





she is afraid cf his influence over Berry! What 
if her coldness arfses from the fact that she 
knows his love is returned and fears fur the 
result ¢ 

He is nearer to the truth than he wote of, 
but he does not gueas how much more lifes in it 
than any outsider could suspect, sseing only the 
amooth surface, and not ths strong under-current 
that Is driving them all—whither ? 

It is such an unreal ilfe, surely it cannot last. 
Chance has been against them from the first 
while seemingly playing into their hande. Com- 
plications so ® are unuatural and over- 
strained, Are the destinies of so many to hang 
on the warped will of one man, who is almost 
beside himself with jealousy and an Insatiable 
detire for revenge on auyone—anyone, a0 only It 
be revenge, and that complete. 

erry sometimes thinks that there can be no 
unravelling of such tangled skeins, and that 
nothing but a fatal landaslip or earthquake, 
sweeping them all in one moment from the face 
of the earth, could furnish an appropriate ending 
to a ming #0, confused, Was th for a like 
reason that Pompeil disappeared, and Sodom and 


Gomorrah were destroyed by fire } 
She breaks off her reverie here with a laugh 
a even to herself seoms harsh and ous of 
ne, 
Surely this way madcess les ! 


——— 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


*' Wat are you dolog, Berry?” 

" Sticking pins into Mrs. Lee-Brooke.” 

‘* My dear, what do you mean?” in a horrified 
tore, " 
“T mean her effigy. The idea is none the worse 
that it is borrowed from a superatitious age, It 
is an immense relief when I am more than usually 
{irritated at what she does or says,” 

She holds up a small rag doll, the best imita- 
tion she could effact at short notice of a waxen 
image, and as she speaks gives it another vicious 
little dig, 

“Tb is nearly fuli now,” she complains, 
dolorously, “ and I don’t kuow whether to make 
~ —_ one, or pull them all out and begin 
aga’ in,” 


“I certainly would not waste any more rags |. 


or plas either In such foolishness,” says Eve, 
8 ; but the severity ts spoilt by a smothered 
u 


8 

*T don’t know,” slowly, and v 
** T expect it is a sign of a depraved nature that 
I can never long possess aayitiog without grow- 
{og absurdly attached to {t. I can feel my hatred 

adually decreasing for even this ; I—I think I 

better have another.” 

“Tt fe an amiable weakness, and promises well 
for Ronald |” aneers Mrs, Chester. 

Mrs. Lee-Brooke in ¢ Is dashed to the 
ground, and Berry starts to her feet. 

* Why can’t you let me forgeb and be happy 
when I can?” she pants, indignantly. 

“T daresay you will be happy enough when— 
when you have left me!” sobs out Eve, and the 
sight of the tears welling into her sea-blae eyes 
effectually disarms Berry, She puts her arms 
round her sister’s neck and kisses her, 

“Don’t cry, Eve! don’t, there’s a darling |” 
she says, coaxlugly, rubbing her brown velvety 
cheek against Eve's, which fs tinted like a rose. 

But Mrs. Chester declines to be so summarily 
consoled, and sobs on until the hysterical weeping 
has worn iteelf out. Then she ceases orce, 
but keeps on dabbing her wet lace handkerchief 
where the tears have been. 

‘I am very, very sorry. I would not have 
vexed you co for the world if I had only 
thought,” 

“How could you say such cruel things!” asks 
Eve, raising her reproachfal eyes to her slater’s 


doubtfally. 


*] will not again—ever!"” declares Berry, 
earnestly, in her remorse forgetting what had 
really passed. 

And on these terms a reconciliation was effected, 
not, however, lasting long. Fresh causes for 
offence are continually belog unintentlonally 
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given, and it is not in Berry's nature always 
be so meek. 

Oaly a week later another rupture occurs. 

Ronald is seated in the drawing-room near the 
window, by Berry's side. He had met ©olone! 
Chester on the road and been brought fa by him 
and though the colonel has left now he does 
not move from where he had cautiously placad 
himeelf. 

By tacit consent the strangeness of the situa. 
tiom in which they find themselves i: alvraya 
ignored and useless discussions avolded, It is , 
delicate subject,and will not bear rough hand. 
ling. So the two, who are lovers agalaet their 
will, chat together about passing evente, Ronald's 
late victories at cricket and polo being the chie! 
topic of conversation, __ ‘ 

Eve is at the further end of the small recon, 
and has a book in hand from which ehe never 
lifts her eyes except to speak to the little child 
who Is seated at her feet, babbling happily to 
himself over his heap of toys. Her silence i: 
unnoticed, She never willingly addresses Ronald, 
wor talks more than is absolutely necessary to 
keep up appearances when he is there. 

Presently Berry drops her handkerchief, and 
Ronald, in stooping to restore it, accidental!y 
touches her hand, Both start. Toen Ronaid 
smiles, and Berry blushes @ lttle—she scarcely 
knows why. But the incident, innocent as {t fr, 
and Insignificant of itself, assumes a certain im- 
portance in the psy of both, as Eve catches up 
the child from the floor, and, sobbing audibly, 
rushes out of the room, 

Ronald starts ap involuntarily, and walks over 
to the mantelpiece, where he occupies himself iu 
pulling hie moustache and staring moodily at the 
Ja e umbrella that stands like a ehield 
before the grate. 

Berry. bites her lips angrily, but does not 
speak. Sometimes everything looks so hopeless, 
and ehe gets out of patience, It is as wearisome 
asthe task Penelope gave herself to do, while 
that classical Job, her husband, wandered over 
the face of the earth ; all the web-weaving of 
the day being unravelled during the watches of 
the night. Indeed, {t is worse than that, for 
Penelope worked so with an object, while io 
Berry’s case it is another who renders all her 
working useless out of pure thoughtlessness and 
want of trusty". 

Does Eve reaily suspect her of being recon- 
celled to this marriage! Is her self-sacrifice to be 
thus hatefully misconstrued? And can she only 
prove her innocence by retracting her word even 
now! She feels almost tempted to do so, under 
this fresh provocation. She fs no saint, has never 
pretended to be one, and Eve in her'trouble hss 
become terribly irritatiog as well as irritable. 

© Berry, what is to be done?” adda Ronald, 


despairingly. 
nt | p= 1” shortly. 

“Things cannob go on like this, Ib Is too 
wearing, too much to bear with uo redress.” 

She taps her tiny foot impatiently on the floor, 
but vouchsafes no reply, Surely she Is the 
greatest sufferer, and yet all combine to ignore 
what ehe {fs doing and has done ! 

“Tf Eve would only look at things sensibly! 
Tt is as hard for me aa for her.” 

an impatient little movement from the 

indignant girl near the window, This fs {nscl! 
added to injury. Is it not harder for her thav 
elther ? 


T beg your pardon, Berry, I did not mean to 
be rude, but you know what 1 mean,” goes on 
Ronald, awkwardly. 

“ Don’t apologise,” 

"No; but, Berry, you must allow it is dread- 
fally hard for us |” we 

*'Oh! of course the psin is all yours,” cries 
Berry bitterly, ‘Why should I complain! 
have a young and handsome husband provided 
for me, and it fs absurd of me to wish for any: 
thing more, True, ft {s not the husband I should 
have chosen, or who would have chosen me, but 
that is a mere matter of detall.” 

' Berry, forgive ue! How ungrateful ond 
how selfish we roust seem, after all that you 
have borne wish for our sakes!’ cries Rozald, 
quick remorie, coming over to her side, 80° 
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stending there helplessly, not quite knowing 
what to do or say next. 

If ehe had only been his old friend and play- 
mate he might have taken her in his arms, or 
gmootbed her hair, or comforted her in a dozen 
different tender ways. But how can he forget 
that he has been her elster’s lover, and is her's 
now through an accident as aggravating as ft fs 
strange? She ls broken down utterly, and is 
weeping as though her heart would break ; and 
the smal! figure heaving eo convuleively with 
every passionate sob, appeals frreaistibly to his 
Se ee ensi ioe thar Lave, wateste 

Poor little ow they have n 
her, and even half unconsclously seemed to have 
held her responsible for all that has happened, 
with that cruelty of injustice to which we are 
all able when our jadgment is warped by the 
pain we feel, And yet, between them all, they 
have ruined her life! He sees it all now, and is 
only anzious to find some way of showing the 
penitence he feels. 

“ Barry | Berry ! listen to me for a moment.” 

“Tam lstening,” she sobs, 

"Tt has all been a horrible mistake, and it is 
I, only I, that am to blame. I ought to have 
avoided Eve, knowing how weak I was, and how 
T have loved her from the first, It was madness 
to come here at all. But it is over now, and 
leb you and I; dear, make the best of {t we can. 
Tam not quite a brute, and I will do my best to 
make you happy if only you will forget what 
haa passed, and forgive me, if you can, for 
bringing you to this strait, You don’t hate me, 
Berry t” 

“N—nol” 

“And I buve always been fond of you, ever 
since you used to listen to my confidences 
aboub Eve—but we will not talk of her now,” 
hurriedly. 

“Tf only she had married you then!” 

“Abt it she only had!” says Ronald, with 
an avewering sigh, And then, remembering 

Jmeelf, adds briskly, ‘' Bat it will all turn oud 
for the best, you may depend.” 

**T don't see that,” returns Berry, somewhat 
doggedly. ‘* Nothing can make wrong righb, and 
there has been so much deceit and—and——-"’ 

She hesitates for a fitting word that shall 
express what she means and yet nob be too 
severe on the culprit before her, who is already 
bumbled to the dust. 

“Don’t mind saying it, Berry. I know as 
well as you that weakmess carried to such an 
extent is downright sinfulness,” ruefully. 

“Don’t think I am not sorry for you both. I 
au, indeed,” says Berry, earnestly, looking u 
into his face, and her dark eyes filling egain ith 
tears at alght of his dejection, 

“I know you are sorry, dear. You are the 
best little child fn the world |” 

“ And ff {t should come to pass that we should 
be married, you and I, I will domy best not to 
let you regret {t, or to repine myself. There is 
no reason why we should be unhappy all our 
lives, is there?” she questions, wistfully, trying 
to persuade herself as well as him that all is not 
#0 hopeless as It looks. 

"No, no—none at all.” 

" And—and Eve?” 

: Eve will do you justice by-and-by, and 
acknowledge we have taken the only possible 
couree. But oh! Berry, I do love her so 
dearly 1” paciog up and down the room excite ily, 
% though endeavouring to walk his ill-starred 
*ffection down, 

x Poor Ronald!” 

And poor Eve! I sometimes fancy she 
wus think mea very craven lover not to carry 
her away out of all this trouble and turmoil, 
whether she would or not.” 

‘Tam sure she thinks nothing of the kind,” 
interpolates Berry {in alarm, 

“But He kn » 

aven knows ft is not that,” he goes on 
quickly, unheeding her remark, "Dearly as I 
love her, I could not bear that she should give 
up all for me—name, fame, and all that women 
hold most dear, I could not ask it, I would not 
take it if she came me unasked. I would 
rather lose her for ever than win het'so ” 

He stops in front 
though expecting a 


of Berry’s chair, half 
cpipd ued ‘is 


as his 









mood changes, he pushes his hand {impatiently 
through his bair, and throws himself down on a 
seat beside her, 

“ You will think me mad, teeing to you like 
this ; but my heart is so full, and it lea rellef to 
teli you all—all that Is fn my mind.” 

* Poor Ronald!” saye Gerry again 

The words are little enough, but there ts 
something so sympathetic in the tone that the 
young fellow nearly breaks down, as she did a 
moment or two ago, 

He clasps the little hand that fs latd eo timidly 
upon his coat-eleeve, and remains eflent until he 
has command of himself again, Then he goes on 
dreamby,— 

**T can remember so well how she looked that 
night when I knew that I had lost her beyond all 
hope. I am not generally learned in these things, 
asarule. I could hardly tell you even the colour 
of a lady's dress, but I remember what she wore 
then. It was all white—soft white, cloudy stuff 
—that it seemed as if a breath might have blown 
away, only the great starry daisies held it down. 
She had threes in her beautiful hair, too, and I 
watched them so hungrily hoping that one might 
fall. Heaven knows I wanted no such stimulant 
to keep my love alive.” 

“T remember it all, too,” whispers Berry, 
softly. 

‘Then there was the voyage out, when I tried 
so hard to avoid her, and could not, The very 
sound of her voice used to draw me to her, even 
against my will, I could not stay away when she 
wae sO near, and no one euspected, not even the 
Colonel then. He seemed to fancy that there 
was someone else I loved in England, and had left 
behind me there ; when we settled down he was 
sou inviting me to his house. His house that 
was hers, too--a paradise, and yet an Inferno !” 

“Hush, Ronald, do not speak so wildly, I 
knew he thought that, He sald as much to us 
when you applied for an exchange,” 

** And hs would not let me leave, 
sequences are on his own head,” 

She shivers slightly. 

"Try not to feel so recklessly about it all,” she 
suggests, gently, looking a little shyly {nto bis 
face, 28 though she could say more that wes con- 
eoling if she dared, 

A new barrier seems to have eprung up between 
them. This lover, that was her sister’s, and she 
whose heart {s so hopelesely given to another ! 
Before, it had been so easy to get on together on 
theic old footing of friendship ; but once the ice 
is broken, and they have spoken out their minds, 
they can no longer even pretend to be on the 
same comfortable terme. Half-confidences are 
more fatal fn this case than utter silence. 

Even Ronald, preoccupied as he fa, sees that 
Berry has something more vexing -her than this 
trouble that they share; else why should she be 
re about her own affairs while discues- 

8 
e cannot but admire her as she stands before 
him so white and brave, demurring no whit at the 
evil that has fallen on her life, patient under her 
own suffering, and under that which she {s bear- 
ing for Eve, : 

’*Iofs not right you should be sacrificed for 
us,” he exclaims, impulsively, ‘' I will not accept 
{t, for one. It fs mean and cowardly of me not to 
have thought of you before, Be comforted. I 
promise you I won’t be your husband against 
your wish, let what will happen.” 

“Why do - say that?” she asks, uneasily. 

" Because I see you are not happy, and because 
I know it fs we who are the cause!” 

‘* Indeed, no! There fs no other better fate 

ble for me, I will never bea wife at all if 
am not yours.” 

She smiles soberly as she speaks, bub there Is 
no doubt as to her meaning what she says. For 
some reason or other she is determined, and 
almost content, to marry him. He sees this, and, 
notwit his bewilderment, grows in some 
degree resigned to his fate. She fa so pretty, so 
good snd sympathetic, far beyond the usual 
capabilities of her sex, whose sympathy is gener- 
ally reserved for sorrows that themeelves 
have made, He does not know that content in 
this case is only ancther name for despair, that 
because she has no hcpe she has also no fear. 


The con- 








The blue having al! faded from the sky, it matters 
little whether the gathering clouds are black or 
ger sig vm 

Mr, May strokes his moustaches thoughtfully, 
and looks down at her fn come trepidation os 
she nervously iaterlaces her fingere. Surely she 
{zs not golug to become tronbiesome'y sentimen- 
tal too? Like all men he has a wholesome terror 
of women’s tears, except those which he has the 
license as well as the wish to kiss away. 

Don’t bother about it, Berry. It will all 
come right,” he aseures her, hastily. ‘And [ 
will be as good to you as I know how. [I shall 
never forget what a brick you were”’ 

**T know, Rouald,” she reassures him, smiling. 

“We will go away from here. We will go to 
England and settle down a model couple. Where 
would you like to live, Berry?” he asks, trying 
to Jook hopeful and bright as though the prospect 
had a charm for him, which, fn fact, it has not 

She hesitates a moment, fearing the p!ace she 
would like to have euggeated might not find 
favour in his eyes. She had been so happy thers 
when she was comparatively a child, and had 
only Eve's love-troubles to diecompose her. 

“No, no, nob there!” he {nterposes quickly, 
reading her unexpressed thoughts fn her eager, 
kindling eye, ‘ Anywhere else in the wide, wide 
world ; but not within a hundred miles at least 
of Sarchedon Villa,” 

He speaks the somewhat bombastic name, 
savouring as it does of a second-rate locality, 
after a reverent pause, as one might speak of 
Heaven in a hushed cathedral alsle, where all 
around tends to give ecleranity to thought and 
speech alike. Everything Is not in a name, or, 
if so, some great natures and pleasant places 
have risen above the difficulty and conquered It. 
The nomenclature of Horatio Coclea might tempt 
a schoolboy’s mirth, but only until he bad read 
of his gallant keeping of the bridge ; and Cape 
Cod {fs as pretty and picturesque as ‘the Vale of 
Avoca Iteelf, although celebrated fn no poet’s 
200g. 

Berry flashes a little with a feeling which, ff 
not exactly jeslousy, might become so ff circum 
stances combined to foster it. But smiling 
bravely still, she reaches out her band. 

‘© We will talk it all over some other day. I 
must go now. Eve will be wanting me; and I 
hear the Colonel’s volce outside.” 

And then elips awsy from him, cleverly avoid 
fog Colonel Chester as he enters from the hall, 
and pretending not to hear him when he calle, 
He cannot always expect to have his victims to 
amuse him ; even the man-eating giant that Jack 
mounted the beanstalk to eventually kill was 
sometimes defrauded of hie dinner, and tha» 
notably, as the story goes, by his wife. Women 
are generally more then a match for aman, eveu 
when that man happens to be a giant. 





CHAPTER XL. 

“ Maw proposes and woman disposes,” Is the 
paraphrase of an old saying that was no doubt 
orlginated by the author of that other aphorism 
which fs equally famfliar-——" What woman willis, 
heaven wills,” 

Ronald’s good resolutions of forgetting Eve sre 
all cash to the winds when, calling next day at 
the bungalow, he finds himself fn Eve’s prerence, 

She Is seated {n a low chair, with her work 
falloff to the floor, and her lovely eyes goz'ng into 
vacancy ; in her white gown she looks something 
Mike the heroine of Calderon’s pretty picture, 
underneath which fs written: ‘'Her eyes are 
with her heart, and that is far away”—the un- 
fashionable attire which is forced upon Anglo- 
Indfans proving with her as becoming as in most 
cases {t is disastrous In effect. 

He has entered unannounced, but os ehe rises 
to her feet and hurriedly touches a bell beside 
her, he sees she fs holding her sleep!og child 

“Good morning, Ronald,” she says, coldly. 

He mutters an embarrassed reply to the salu- 
tation, and before he could say more, a kitmat- 
ghar enters for his orders. 

“Tell the Mies Sahib who is here,” says Mra. 
Chester, and reeeate herself, hushing the child 
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oatentatiously in her arms, as though it had been 
awakened by the inte: « 

* How — you are of it!” — Mr. Moy, 
jealously, maniike, disregardful of sex, w 
the infant's heavy breathing makes futile farther 


retence, 

‘*Why should I not be!” raising her sad and 
angry eyes defiantly to his face, ‘‘I--I have no 
one eles,” 

* There is Berry.” 

“ She is engaged to you,” as though that were 
reason sufficient. 

* And—-and your husband,” he suggests, with 
something Hike shame, and yeb feeling that he 
would like to divert her affections to one of theae 
two, whose ri he has no cause to fear, 

He knows his most formidable rival is her 
child, 

“Why should you interest yourself In my 
affalra? What is it to you whom I love?” she 
aske, indignantly, annihilating him with a glance. 

“To might have been all the world.” 

Bat it isnot, I have not forgotten; if you 
have, that you are to marry Berry, 

* Against her and mine.” 

*'Tt has not seemed so,” drily, 

" Things are not always as they seem, and, Eve, 
you might know by this time who it is I love.” 

‘* What fs that to me!” stooping to kiss her 
child to hide the dangerous light that has come 
Into her eyes. 

‘* Nothing now,'’ he admits, humbly. ‘I 
almost doubt whether it ever has been more,” 

The aspersion stings her to the quick, the 
thoughts of both having flown back to that meet- 
ing on the hill when she had openly confessed her 
love, and when Colonel Chester had surprised 
them in their last farewell. 

"If only we could have ramained as we wers !”” 

That was not possible,” firmly. 

“In my case—yes.” 

** Bat not in mine,” 

She is silent, 

Her eyes meet hie for a moment, full of sweet 
madness and unutterable love, 

Half unconeclously he raises a hand before hia 
eyes as though to shield himself from a noonday 
glare. How can he look at her and keep his 
strength? He repeats his last words, as though 
repetition might give them force. 

**Nut In mine, I am not my own master 
now,” 

“ The bondage is so evidently pleasant to you 
that I need not, I suppose, condole !” with a vein 
of sadness runniog through the satire. 

“ Why do you first tempt and then taunt me?” 
he cries, excitedly, 

**T do not mean to do elther,"’ hastily, 

" Surely {t is hard enough to do right!” 

"Ts it right to marry one woman when you— 

ou——’ 

“Love another!” he suggests, somewhat 
gloomily. 

" Or—or sald you did.” 

"You need not doubt {i It is quite bad 
enough to be true!" bitterly. 

She lays the baby on a couch and makes a 
movement towards him. } 

“Tb is bad enough for anything,” she says, in a 
smothered voice. 

“ Poor little Eve!” 

"Tt is such a hideous mockery—euch humi- 
Hating deceit!” wringing her white hands, 

He bows his head fn agsent. It is all she has 
said, and worse, Galling as It seems to her, is ft 
not even harder for him to bear-——he a man whose 
profession is warfare not subterfuge, and whose 
every Instinct is against thle ugderhand course 
they have been obliged to puraue# 

“T He awake all night, thinking, — 
until I nearly scream aloud in impotent pain. 
am wearing myself to a shadow with worry and 
remorse, 1” 

She bares a transparent, blue-veined wrist, and 
holds it out pathetically. Ronald has need of all 
his firmness and good resolutions nob to press 
on Nps upon it as {t drops again lmply to her 
side. 

“Twould have died to have saved you from 
sorrow like this!” he says, in simple earnest- 
ness, 

“Tt Is thee tryiog scenes, day after day, that 





I feel so cruelly, I shali never be myself again 
until they are ended.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” he asks, with 
a puzzled 


I will be, even if it makes me false to 
all else?” he asserts, wildly, losing his head a 
little under the influence of her voice and glance, 
all the subtle charm that lies in the presence of 
@ woman who fs dear, 

* And—and, Ronald, do nop marry her! Do 
not marry anyone while Nine | me!” 

She droops ber head to hide the blushes that 
are mantling at the boldness of her own words, 
Her heart is beating so fast she can feel nothing 
else, He himself is as discomposed asehe, He 
tries to speak and fails, Then he grasps her 
hands and holds them tight. 

“T hardly know what you mean!” he says, 
at last, agitated and terribly bewildered, “ Don’t 
you understand we are doing it for your sske!” 

** Yes!” with a faint accent, however, of 
doubt, or perhaps it {s displeasure. 

“To save your name,” he continues, gravely. 

" Yes,” she says again, 

“ And to rescue you yourself from your hus- 
band’s jealousy and suspicion, it might even be 
revenge,” 

She frees her hand with sn impatient wrench, 
and turns from him fretfully. 

“TI know all that ; I have heard ft over and 
over again until I am tired. Of course it fs the 
same to me, but supposing—suppose I don’t 
want to be saved—so!”’ 

The slightest gleam of coquetry, more fn a 
movement of her shoulders than In what she 
has eald, makes him step forward, and he stands 
so close he can almost hear her breathe, He 
catches a fold of her dress aa it falls across his 
foot, when seeing him so near she tries to move 
away. He sinks upon his knees. 

“Tam yours—yours only. “Do with me what 
you will,” he whispers, hoarsely. 

**Tt is not much to ask,” she answers with 
a deprecating lock that turns into all tendervess 
as she meets bis upward gez3, “I only. want 
you to spare me this trial, which Is more than I 
can bear, I want yott to epeak to him—to my 
husband—and tell him that ib cannot be, Tell 
him thab you will go away at once and never 
come back again. Promise anything and every- 
thing, only end this farce.” 

** And [ shall never see you sgain !” slowly. 

‘‘ Never—never!” she repeate with sweet 
solemnity ; and then, overcome with all the 
thoughts that the saddest of all words, fittest 
refrain for a faneral dirgs, has brought crowdiog 
into her mind, she sioks into a chair and covers 
her face with her hands, ‘“ Don’t you see how it 
Is now 1" she eays, again, when he is allent. ‘I 
am not myself at all, or at least only my worst 
self. I am unjust, selfich, and distrustfal, I 
know, but consider how sorely Iam tried. It is 
like losing you by Inches—it ie slow torture—it is 
suffering a thousand deathe each more horrible 
than the last,” 

He buries his face d in the soft, white 
muslin that he holds, and yet feela he ought 
not to dare to touch even the hem of her gown, 
If love might be gauged by sorrow, how un- 
worthy a passion fe that which he has lald so con- 
fidently at her feet! He fs ashamed of the elug- 
gishness of his feelings, the love that can argue 
pros and cons, the grief that can dream of con- 
solation even in its first flush. The Intensity of 
a woman’s emotion is always a wonder to a man 
whose finer impulses are necessarily blunted by 
contact with the world, and whose agonfes and 
joys are laid on more practical foundations, 

‘© Will you speak to him!” she murmurs, 

© T will 1” : 

He starte quickly to his feet as a footstep Is 
heard outelde. The next moment Berry enters 
the room, smiling. A burden is off her mind 
since the conversation of yesterday, and she 
towards him quickly, trying not to feel cons 
or shy, She does nob notice the discomfiture of 
both—he, standiog awkwardly In the centre of 
the room, having evidently been routed from an 
easier attitude ; and Eve, bending with exagger- 
ated interest over her child as it still lies, with 
the wonderfal.and enviable powers of som- 


wa ewey 
nes 


a peculiar to childhood, sound as'ep op 


“ You are earlier than uaual to-day ?”’ 

“AmI}” fs the lame reply. “I conid nog 
come before ; I was busy. What have you bee 
doing in my absence?” she queries uneuspect. 
ingly, indeed more with the object of making 
conversation than any curfosity she feels, 

Eve flashes guiltlly. if Berry is indeed anxious 
for this as often she has indignantly 
asserted to herself in her frequent fits of senseless 
jealousy, whab will she think of this plotting 
behind ber back 1 

It ts like fighting in the dark, or striking ay 
ensmy unawares, 

Or, granting she ls wedding against her will, 
as she has suffered so fur thelr good, have they 
any right, without consulting her, to nip the 
heroism in the bud ? 

There isa certain glow about self-sacrifice of 
which one would not alwaye care to be deprived, 
It is doubtful whether Qalatius Cartius wonld 
have thanked anyone for holding him back from 
the yawning gulf, even if, at the same time, it 
had been shown that the deed would have bees 
{fp vain, 

With these miegivings in her mind, sho says, 
half apologetically, and yet with a touch of 
defiance In her tone,— 

* We have been talking things over, Ronald 
and I, and we have come to a conclusion which | 
think you will approve.” 

** Of course, I must approve, since you two 
have decided! What is it?” queries Berry, 
brightly. 

Eve hesitates a little how beat she can frame 
a reply, and Ronald does not help, knowlog how 
weak he will berightly jadged when al) Is told, 

" Ronald is going to speek to Colonel Chester |” 
says Colonel Chester's wife, with an attempt at 
dignity. 

* About what?” asks Berry, provokingly slow 
of comprehension. 

" About this engagement; to break !b off, fn 
fact! It ought never to have been! We ought 
to have resisted long ago!” answers Eve, speak- 
lng hurriedly, with an Idea of hiding her 
confusion, 

For a moment Berry glances at Ronald, piifful 
@ little, but_«aere contemptuous of this quick 
changing of his intentions, Then she sits down 
and calmly devotes herself to some work that is 
in her hand, 

"Tt fa as you like, of course ; but I warn you 
that it will be of no use!” 

‘‘Why should you say that?” asks Eve, 


eved, 

Fees I know !” 

“ How?” 

‘€T spoke to him » month ago!” 

“When? Why! What did you say!” sad 
‘You never told me!” exclaims Ronald and 
Eve, almost In a breath. 

“What was the good? I made my venture, 
and failed, as you will do!” 

Mr, May looks at Mca, Chester half as thcugh 
agreeing with what is sald. It sounds sensible, 
and there fs always something practical {n the 
teachings of experience, 

You promised !” Eve reminds him, reproach- 
fally anticipating his objections, a 

“ And I will do in!” determinately, ‘' Where 
is Colonel Chester now!” 

“ In the library alone.” 


“Then 1 will go ab once! Wish me lack! \ 


Heaven knows you have both good reason !” 

Forcing a smalle, and waving his hand gaily /0 
farewell, he swings out of the room, banging (be 
door somewhat osten behind him. — 

A private interview with nel Cheeter is 20 
light matter, as the two women left behind can 
tes . 

They exchange scared glances, and then '¢ 
turn with affected interest to what they were 
doing before, Berry bending over her work, and 
Eve kneeling down by her boy’s side, as though 
fear and affection both began and ended there. 

Half-an-hour passes In foreboding stillness— 


Then the sisters start nervously as» sound !* 





| the atlilnees that often precedes @ stirring even". 
heard through the aflent house, footsteps burt 
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across the hall, and then halting a moment 
pafore the door fs actually pushed open. 

Ib is Ronald staggering in like a drunken man, 
sl the colour driven from his face by some 
violent emotion, 

What ts it?” aske Mrs, Chester, lifting her 
lovely face to his, and in her excitement ‘laying 
hold of bis arm, 

Even Berry, although she has professed to be 
without hope, cannot refrain from an eager 

uestioning glance. 

“The man is a fiend Incarnate!” he ejacu- 
lates, forgetting in his excitement whom he fs 
addressing. 

“What do you mean?” shrinking back and 
jetting her hand fall again to her side, 

"I beg your — Mrs. Chester, I meant 
to say I bad failed. Miss Cardell was right!” 
he retarns, conatrainedly. 

“JT knew,” murmurs Berry, with none of tke 
triamph in her tone that is generally discernible 
in the prophets. ‘I told you so.” 

“Taen you have done nothing }” 

“Nothing s” evasively. 

“ Nor bad, I hope t"” 

“J don’t know what you may think ft. I 
don't know what you will sey, but—but——” 

He ctops shamefacedly ; a llttle chary of con- 
fessing how completedly he had been worsted in 
the ight. 

“ Bat what?” 

“The wedding-day fs fixed for the 19ch of 
next month.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 


"Beery, what fs all this I hear from Lady 
Blanche ¢”' 

It ia Major Lennox who speaks, and there is 
such a fatherly concern in his voice, that the girl 
nearly puts her arms round his neck and kisses 
him. He hae only arrived some two days ago, 
and has lost no time In seeking out his little 
friend of bygone days 

His wife had imparted to him wome of her 
suspicions, and his knowledge of the circum- 
stances fills In the rest ; he guesses that likely 
enough she may need a friend, and that she has 
one tow he has assured her in almoat hie firet 
words. She does not doubt, and as she lays 
her little hands {n hie great broad paim, feela 
a though she had a parent too. Indeed, 
he fs infinitely more dear than the father she 
has lost, more loving snd more careful of her 
happiness. 

."T suppose you have heard the truth?” she 
scawers, avoiding the candid eyes that are trying 
to meet her own. 

"You are golng to be married |” 

“Yes, I suppose it fs coming off. This looks 
like that sort of thing, don’t it?” 

She rustles her fiogers through # mass of 
tquare white envelopes that are lying on the 
table. Some are directed,-some blank still; but 
consploucus on each Is a big silver monogram 
that tells {te own story. 

“ Yer, ft does ‘look like that sort of thing,’ I 
must confers!" smiling kindly, 

“There is one for you, of course. I shonld 
like you to have given me away, only I suppose 
— not be correct. It is Colonel Chester's 

sinees,” 

“And I am not sure I would accept the 
‘fice were it offered. I should want firet to 
ams {t was for your happiness as well as 

4, 


" Hig ! Whoee ? 1, 90? 
niall Colonel Chester's?” laughing 


ily, 
“No; this young May I mean. Ib ts a 
og to haf sours 1K 
PER if he appreciates his good for- 

‘' He cannot fall to do that. I don’t mean to 
flatter you into belleving that Eve is uot the 
— looking of the two, and I know he liked 
er iret; but Z contest that this is the only 
advantage which she has, Your little finger ia 
Worth ker whole body, beautiful as it fs,” 

— smiles a ttle at bis enthusiasm, 
. /oU were always partial, major,” 

Lalways loved you lke nano child, and 


so does my wife, I know. I wish we could see 
you well through this,” 

**It is what most people go through at least 
once in their lives,” demaurely. 

“My dear, you can’t deceive me so. Laugh 
and joke ae you will, I miss the old ring in 
your volce, and the lightness of your step, 
Just now when you came in and welcomed me 
your galt was as steady as a matron’s, steadier 
than many [ have known.” 

One grows older!” she suggests. 

‘ Never very old at seventeen, or fs it a year 


“T am eighteen.” 

“Not a Methuselah, you will admit.” 

‘Some people are naturally older than 
others |” 

" Fiddle-de dee!” he ejaoulater, good-naturedly, 
disregardful of her evasion, and then adds, 
earnestly, “come, te!l me all about it, Why are 
you unhappy, Berry }” 

“Tam not unhappy!” is the reply, lesa truth- 
ful than brave. 

«a B erry j » 

“TI mean,” averting her eyes to etcape ‘his 
reproachful gaze, ‘'not more than everyone else 
is, I suppoie” 

“That is taking a gloomy view of our poor 
human nature,” 

“Woman's nature!” she corrects; fir it 
seems, in the dull content born of her great 
despair, that she is only paying the usual penalty 
of her cex. 

Already imbued with the tenets of the country 
in which she has lately lived, she can readily 
believe. ib is woman, nob man, who fs born to 
sorrow as the sparks fly upwards ; and is she very 
far wrong ! 

The saddest plea ever urged In excuse of a 
crime horrible in itvelf, but nearly justified by 
the circumstances that caused it, was that of an 
Indian woman who hsd murdered her female 


child. 

“Would to Heaven that my mother, when she 
brought me {nto the world, bad had love and 
compaseion for me to have spared me all 
the pains which I have endured unto this day, 
and am to endure until the end of my life! If 
my mother had buried me as soon aa born J 
sheuld have been dead, but not felt death, and 
she would have exempted me from that death to 
which I am unavoldabiy subject, as well as from 
sorrows that are as bitter,’ 

It fs terrible to hear such a complaint from the 
lips of one of that nationallty which are not sap- 
posed to have svfficient intellect for thought ! 

C and injustice must both have been 

b to have them with momentary rearon- 
i“ ' though that was a cry out of 
the ago, matters cannot have altered much 
since then, 

It was & poet in our own time who put another 
moan almost as bitter Into a woman’s mouth :— 


“ Why should I live? Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe? 
on, and on, and on, 
heart 


Which this world never satisfies! 
Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy-—-no, not one !" 


Sorrows that are miscalled fanciful are often 
as hard to bear as more practical woes. 

The tears are welling into her great dark eyez, 
and Major Lennox has difficulty in keeping his 
language within what used to be parliamentary 
bounds, knowing how girded and harassed she 
must bave been before coming to this pess. 

“We never liked the Colonel, you and I!” he 
begins, making the first move in a game he hopes 
to win. 


vag dia not. You called him gentlemanly, ff 
I remember right, and sald that was every- 
thing,” she retorts, mischlevously, 

“A gentleman! A madman was the right 
term, I think, His jealousy of Eve fs notorious 
and ridiciflous ; and now he Is plotting to get rid 


Tob so mad at that. I was never a desirable 
inmate of any house where tact was 








necessary. 
I have a horrible babit of blurting out what I 


think, Racy 
agreeable.” 

“My wife and I are wiliing torisk that if you 
will corae and live with us,” 

" Live with you |” 

“T mean there Is no necessity for you to 
marry fora home, So long as we live there is 
one open toe you, where you will always bo a 
loved child and honoured guest.” 

She understands then, and the tears that are 
in her eyes drop slowly one by one. She appre- 
clates the coffer at ite full worth, knowing hie 
atraitened means, and that he would incur the 
colonel’s fiercest wrath for interfering in such a 
cane. 

She does nod, however, contemplate accepting 
ib fora moment, It fs too late for any such half 
measures now, 

‘You are vory good to me, Major Lennox,” 
she .murmurs, gratefully ; “very, very good, 
both you and Lady Blanche, but " 

" Bat you will not come to us?” 

“ Tcannot,” 

He does net combat her resclution, seeing that 
there is more In thia than is visible at first glance, 
Laying his hand upon her ruffied hair, be fore- 
stalls her impulse ofa woment or two ago by 
kissing her gently on the forehead. & 

Wheeling quickly round with unaffected 
childish grace she stoops and {mprinte a:eturn 
caress upon his hand, and then goes on stroking 
it tenderly. 

“ My more than father,” she whispers, 

“ My dearest child!” 

There {s a moisture in his eyes which I do not 
think his wife would have resented had she 
seen, Hating no one, she has certainly a stronger 
affection for Berry than anyone else out of her 
own family, and she knows her husband shares 
the feeling too. Ib was, indeed, at her inatiga- 
tion that he came to-day with the proposal that 
Berry has been obliged to reject. 


(7'o be continued, ) 


otherwise making myself dis- 











A LITTLE COMMON SENSE. 
(Continued from page 465.) 


“Whot Oh! Why, Tom, he has forgot‘en 
all that, I'm just an old friend, you know.” 

“Very likely,” eays Tom, dryly. “But I'd 
like to tell him you are engsged to me.” 

“No, Tom, you won’t—you mustn't!” Lena 
whispers, eagerly. 

Tom looks at her rather atravgely. The truth 
is, already be has heard Sybil and Mary laughing 
together about “Lena's flirtation with George 
Ridgeley,”’ and he doesn’t quite like it. When 
the waltz is over he finds her » seat, and stands 
looking moodily ov, while George makes his way 
across the room towards her, But, five minutes 
afterwards, Lena sees Tom talking gally with 
Miss Rivington, as he saunters up and down the 
wide hall with her. 

** He is ali devotion apparently,” a very distinct 
sharp old voice behind her says, 

** Oh, that is Tom’s way, you know,” Sybil’s 
voice responds, gaily. “ He’s a dreadfa! flirt.” 

"Oh, we heard about them at Brighton last 
year. Bat come, confers you would like her for 
& sister-in-law.” 

“Oh, of course we like ih! There! Dear 
Mrs. Morton, I dow’t know what Tom and Alice 
would say to me for breathiog a word, [ am so 
careless! Please don’t betray me.” 

Sybil slides away with « lauxh; and Lena sits 
very still aud quiet, with her beart throbbing fast 
and hard, 

Ibis not true! She will not believelt! That 
Tom, who loves her—who is engaged to her— 
could— But, alas! she remembers that he is 
not engaged toher. How often has she herself 
declared that he is free—ihere fs “no engage- 
ment.” ‘They were only to trust each other,” 
But if Tom finds he loves some one else better, 
she cannot blame him or rep oach him. Hea fs 
free! Her happiness turne to dust and ashes on 





her Ups. 
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Presently she slips ont of the window near her, 
unnoticed (shes has sent George away from her on 
some pretex'), and glides like a ghost across the 
lawn, There are numbers cf people straying 
about fn the starlight. As she passes near one 
couple, she sees @ glimmer of cobwebs strung 
with dew, and hears her lover’s familiar laugh. 
Her lover! Is he hers or Alice Rivington's ? 

She glides away into deep shadow, and is gone. 
No one misses her but honest Géorge, who comes 
hurriedly back to look for her, but fails to find 
her. 

Two days after, Sybil comes over to Lena’s 
early. 

"Sorry you had a headache yeeterday, Lena. 
I wanted you to come over and see Alice again. 
Do you know she took encha fancy to you! She 
says your colour and the waveln your hair are 
just frresistible. Ob, by the way, did you know 
Tom went home with her yesterday }” 

Sybil stops to laugh, and goes on agaio, galiy,—- 

‘* Yes, indeed! I wasn’t surprised. Of 
course, 1 have keen suspecting all the time, I 
confess I shall be perfectly delighted to have fs 
all settled, She suits bim and us go exactly.” 

“She is certafuly very beautiful!” Lena 
manages to say, calmly, 

“ And so George Ridgeley is as devoted aa ever, 
Lena?” Sybil exclaims, presently. “My dear 
child, what are you thinking about not to accept 
him? Take my advice, my love, and if he asks 
you again, say yes, He's the best fellow—and no 
end of money.” 

And Sybil goes away, leaving Helena to break 
her heart with doubts that are almost terrible 
certainties, Tom gone with Alice Rivington, aud 
without a word to her? No message—no letter! 

“Ob! ff he does not love me, why did he tell 
me soa thoueand times? Was it only flirtlog 
after all? Sybil says he fs a ‘rt, Ob, what 
shail I do without him? Ob, if I only knew the 
truth !” 

The truth, poor little Helena? Sybil could 
have told ft if she had chosen, Sybi) knows that 
when Tom had discovered, the night before Alice 
Rivington left, that his father wished him to go 
North on business, he had goxe over to see Lena, 
**Lena has a headache, aud mamma says we 
mustn’t let avybody disturb her,” little Katie 
says,at the door, In fact, Leva had fallen asleep ; 
and before she waked, careless little Katle had 
forgotten all about Tom’s visit, 

Bab Tom made anoiher effort to rench Lena, 

“Look here, John! There's 5 letter on my 
mantelplece I want you to take over to Mr, 
Floyd's,” Sybil heard—overheard—Tom saying 
to one of the servants just before the carriage 
came to take them to the train, which passed the 
station at the “ unearthly” hour of five a u. 

© Yes, sir,” John answers, promptly. He fs 
not apt to forget Mr. Tom's orders. 

But ia five minutes after the carriage leaves the 
door, Sybil slips upstairs into Tom's room, 
There it is, on the clock upou the mantelplece— 
a large white envelope, directed In Tcom’s free, 
bold hand to “ Miss Heleva Floyd.” Sybil stands 
looking at it, and wishing she dared—she ecarcely 
knows what, 

Presently she puts out her hand to take it; 
but—perhape her hand {fs nob very steady—as 
she touches it, it slips back, and disappears behind 
the clock. It is out of sight entirely. John will 
never think of looking behind the clock, and no 
one will ever dream it was her fault. Her fault? 
Why, it—it was almost anaccldent! She hadn’t 
raeant to hide it ! 

A footatep on the stairs startles her, and ahe 
files ont of the room frightened, trembling, yet 
giad. And John does not find the letter, for she 
hears him, a little while after, remarking to 
Patty, the housemaid,— 

“Mr, Tom esys he left a letter on the mantel- 
piece, but there aln’t noue there. I s’pose he 
put it in his pocket, an’ forgot it,” 

“Mr, Tom is mighty forgetful,” responds 
Patty, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tom has been gone a week. All day long Lena 
goes abont the house trying to be herzelf. She 
tries in vain. The song has died out of her life, 








She hopes, and watches, and derpairs ; starts 
ab a footstep; ie restless and feverish, and 
wretched ; and spends nearly all of her nights in 
crying. No wonder Aunt Nannie thinks she is 
looking badly, and wants to give her quinine. 

And George Ridgeley adds to her trouble by 
renewlng bis love-making so earnestly, so plead- 
ingly, that she is almost bewildered by 1. 

Sometimes she feele half-tempted to end id all 
by accepting him. Pride tempts her that way. 
If she accepts him, then no one will ever know 
—not even Tom himaelf—that her heart is broken 
by Tom's falthlessnees, And, perhaps, after all, 
she may learn to love George. 

She cannot live withont love; and she knows 
George loves her, He has adored her, and no 
one elee, ever since he was fifteen years old, and 
first came to the village school, she half makes up 
her mind to say yes. ‘The crisis comes one even- 
ing when she is walking with George in the woods 
outelde of the village, He turns suddenly, and 


8,— 

Look here, Lena! Do you think anyone 
will ever love you better than Ido? Don’s you 
knew I'd give my life to make you happy! Can’t 
you trast yourself withme! Ob, Lens, say yes, 
dear !”’ he urges, vehemently. 

He {is so good--so houest—and she fa so 
wretched ! Lena almost yields, Her hand lies 
fo his, Alas! ebe does not hear the tramp cf a 
horse on the soft carpet of green sward, Aba 
little distance a horseman passes slowly along a 
path that crosses the one they arein, It is Tom 
Wrudham—the Fates will it so; and he sees 
Helena sitting with her hand In George Ridgeley’s 
hand—sees it, and rides away uneeen by them. 

Ii he had waited one moment he would have 
seen Helena suddenly snatch her hand away, 
cover her face, and sob out,—- 

"Oh, George, I can’t! It wouldn’t be right. 
IT don’t love you, my dear, good George; and I 
would only make you miserable,” 

And George {s silent for a moment, with the 
bitterness of death in his heart, Then he soothes 
her gently ; and he bege her not to cry, and not 
to mind him, He only wants her to be happy, he 
adds, You cee, itis a little gleam of common 
sense that has saved Helena and honest George 
—saved them from a misery Icfivcitely greater 
than avy pain that wrings their hearta now, 

But how did Tom come to be there just at 
the wrong time? He has come home tired, 
worrled, out of spirits; snd Sybil gives him 
some Cinuer, and chatters to him while he ente it, 

“How is Mies Helena Floyd, Sybilt She 
wasn’h well when I wentaway.”’ He tries to say 
it carelessly. 

"Lena? Ob, she’s very well. Everybody says 
she’s engaged to George Ridgeley, They’re ont 
together all the time. Isaw them go for a walk 
a few mioutes ago,” 

Tom says not another word, but goes away, 
gets his horee, and rides off into the country, 
He is coming slowly back, after a long gallop, 
when he passes through the pleasant by-path, 
and cees the proof of Sybil’s news, At least it 
looks like proof. But Tom thinks the matter 
over as he rides “home, “Some fellows would 
just give up, and go off somewhere, and never see 
her again, and be as miserable as the devil—for 
life, That’s the wey {tis in novels. But maybe 
there’s something 1 don’t underatand, . Perhaps 
shedid write to me and her letter was lost, 
Maybe she’s just dofng u little bit of flirting with 
Ridgeley. I6 isn’t like her, and—well, for that 
matter, she may have been flirting with me, 
Appearances are againet you, my little Lena; 
but I’m going to give myeelf one more chance 
for happiness, anyway.” 

Butas he feels sure that Ridgeley will be at 
Mr, Floyd’s in the evening, he wafts until morn- 
ing—and hasn't a pleasant night of it either. 
Sometimes pride and wounded love and anger 
almost make him determize to ride away with 
the morning light, and never see hor again. 

Bat common sense gets the best of tt ; and soon 
after breakfast he stands in the shaded, flower- 
scented little parlour at Mr. Floyd's, and Matens 
for Helena’s entering footateps, 

He hears her coming at last; not with the 
quick, joyous tap-tap of her heeled slippers along 





the hall that he-Is accustomed to. She come 
slowly. 

The door opens, and the slender, white-robed 
figure stands stili almost in the doorway. Tom's 
heart beats rapidly. ‘'It’s all over, by George!” 
he thinks. Then he sees her face; pale, with 
dark shadows under her eyes; and ehe stands 
silently, aud looks at him with great mournfa} 
eyes. 


—— ee 


CHAPTER V. 


“Laws! What on earth have you been doing 
to yourself? Oh, my love, teli me why you look 
sol’ he cries, 

He hurries up to her, shocked and alarmed, 
and takes her cold little hand. 

“Tell me, Lena; you have been il’, and I did 
not know it?” 

A world of love and tenderness thrills in his 
voice, and brings the colour to Lena’s checks, 
80 lately so pale. 

Their eyes mest ; and then-—how it bappons 
neither can tell ; but In an instant she {fs sobbing 
in his arms, and he is whlepering fond caressing 
words in her ear, 

There {fs really not much to explain after that, 
It was all a mistake that a few words c’ear up, 
And Lena manages to tell her story without. 
word of blame for Sybil, She will not say sny- 
thing to make Tom angry with her. Why should 
she? Will he love her any more because he loves 
his sister less 1 

" And now, Httle girl, I’m going to end all this 
nonsense, If people had known you and I be- 
longed to each other, you wouldn't have been 
breaking your heart over idle goseip; and | 
wouldn’t have had to go mooning round for a 
week, belleving you had thrown me over for 
Ridgeley. You see, if I hadn't have got that 
Into my head 1’d have written again.” 

“What are you going to do, Tom?” she asks, 
as he pute on his hat with a determined air. 

‘To beard the lion—a couple of ons—in 
thelr respective dene,” he answers, as he walks 
away laughing. 

“To marry my niece Helenat Why, bless my 
soul, Tom! ff the child wants to marry you, 
there fsn"t a elee I'd rather give her to. 
But I never thovght of such a thing as Helenss 
marrying!” This from dear good absent- 
minded Uncle John, Not a very formidable 
* lion,” certainly. $ 

Tom wrings his hand gratefally, and then goes 
off to his father’s study. The Judge is busy 
with some important papers, and does not even 
look up as Tom enters, : 

*¢ Can I speak to you s moment, father 1” Tom 
asks, buskily. 

The Judge looks up now, nods, and pushes vp 
his epectaciee. 

“I think it right to tell you, sir, that I sm 
engaged to be married to Helena Floyd,” the 
ae ree aays, very quietly, 

A UJ 


The Judge looks at him keenly, but does not 
frown, There la a moment's silence, and Tom 
spesks again : = 

“IT hope you do not dieapprove of it, sir! 

The Judge shakes his head. * 

“No; but I imagined, from something Sybil 
sald, that you wero rather attracted by Miss 
Rivington. Her fortune would have been a0 
attraction to most young men.” Se 

“ Well, sir, nob to me,” Tom says, soberiy. + 
think I'd rather like my money to be my owe 
and not my wife's. And, you see, the fact k— 
Helena and I love each other dearly.’ a 

This last sentence is nttered rather impo‘: 
ously, and Tom colours « little. 

The Judge nods again, and emiles quietly. 

Then he puils down hie spectac'es, and gor? i: 
with his papers; and Tom slips off fors long 
happy morning with Helena. . hs 

A vigorous search in Tom’s room reveals - 
missing letter behind the clock, No ore “I 
suspects that Sybil put it there, She 's « os 
not to be found oud that she forgives Lena ‘0 
spoiling her plans About Alice Rivington. — pil 

She even becomes very fond of ber 92!" the 
all the Wyndham household are. As for 
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Judge, be has been heard to ssy more than once, 
as he kisses Lena's soft cheek, or gently smoothes 
ber bright hair : 

“My dear, you'll be the very wife for Tom |! 
You have more common rense than any girl I 


(THE ENT ] 








WHAT LIES BEYOND? 
—30i— 
CHAPTER ait cteeetioahy 


ANOTHER instant, the steel would have de- 
ecended, when, as though that basilisk glance had 


_ penetrated even the closed lids, Mona moved rest- 


leasly, the great grey eyes uuclosed, and met 
those bent upon her with such deadly hatred, 
Then the blow fell ; but quick as her murderess, 
Mona’s hand caught Kate's, and held it in a 
strengthful grip. 

‘* Merciful Heaven |! you would murder me?” 
she said. 

Kate struggled wildly to free herself, but Mona 
was the stronger, and knew that it was her life 
for which she fought. 

Fully sixty seconds the two girle struggled,then 
Mona got possession of the weapon, and flung it 
to the farther end of the room, 

She could soarcely belleve her own danger, or 
that the deed she had just averted were possible 
even In thought; but, if hate could kill, she 
would have fallen under the deadly glance Migs 
Mayhew bent upon her. 

“Why don’t you scream?” sald Kate, “In 
the next room is the man who yesterday was my 
father—who to-day fe yours, Call him! He 
willcome, Now, even the woman who all these 
years has been my mother will not plead for 
me.” 

“Hush!” entreated Mona; ‘they may hear 
you. Tell me—why did you want to kill me?” 

" Because I hate you—because you have always 
come between me and the. fulfilment of my 
nearest and dearest hopes! It is Fate, You have 
won, and I have lost. Now make your triumph 
complete, and send me to the prison where [ once 
send you.” 

“You zent me?” 

“Yes, It was I who warned the soldiers, {t 
was I who stole down stairs and saw the man 
enter the library, and heard yon make an ap- 
polatment for the following night. It was I who 


. wrote Rob Foster’s wife that note of warning 


on Alton Ayre’s stolen paper. It was I who 
sole the blue light which was to have warned 
Bernard Firench’s men, -I have failed now—all 
will come right for you. But I am glad to let you 
kuow how I have thwarted you all this time— 
how I would still have thwarted and pursued 
you, but that Fate was stronger than]. And I 
did ft all because I hated you, even as I hate you 
in this moment of my fall. Now call for help— 
Tam ready,” 

“But 1 am not,” anewered Mons, gently, “I 
once thought that I owed ys a very bitter debb, 
and I swore to repay ft, I ¢am do so now, when 
't bas swelled & thousand times. Let this night 
reet for ever secret between ourselves. I swear 
never to reveal it! We never may be friends, 
but at least we need not be enemies, Go! I know 
what @ prison is,. Miss Mayhew. You say you 
sent me roy <a you such anguish.” 

You mean i 
ban aS tI may still keep my place here 
Yes; keep it, and deserve ft, Perhaps you 
Will hate me less when you know I did not mean 
to wrong you,” 
. ‘I should hate you more—you hear me, Mons 
oster !—more! To me you are Mona Foster 
sull, the bare-footed fisher-girl, who stole her way 
‘nto my lover's heart. Every moment I lived 
would bs fided with bat one regret—that E did 
bot strike earller and with fatal alm.” 
a these words, ehe turned and g'ided from 
m, 

‘ona, springing from the bed, locked and bolted 
the door, then fell on ‘her wns in thankegiving 
for her wouderfal escape from death, 











She still lay, with wakeful eyes, when she heard 
in the house a strange and sudden atir. An 
awful dread-fell on her, which the truth but 
made more awful still. 

Miss Mayhew had been discovered dead in her 
own bed. In her clenched hand was a folded slip 
of paper, on which were written these words : 

"I die because I will not owa my life to the 

nimity of the woman whom I hate.” 
ces alone fully understood them; bub she 
gave of them no explanation. It was her fullest 
payment of her debt. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue frightful tragedy was over, and peace 
again had settled over the little household. so 
Strangely united, Claire was with Mona now. 
She had lMstened to the wonderful story with 
tears and smiles, 

“It’s like a novel,” she observed, ‘ Mons, I 
always said you were like a heroine, only you were 
such true flesh and blood.” 

Mona smiled a little sadly. She was wholly 
happy. Life was full of strange, new sweetness, 
and yet there was an ache somewhere. She dared 
not ask where it was, or try to find it out. 

“T have something more to tell you, Claire. No 
matter how I discovered it ; but Mr. Ayre always 
was falthfultoCaptato Ffrench, I wantyou to tell 
him, dear. it was Kate who wrote that note to 
the hut, and Kate who stole the light from Its 
hiding-place in the rocks, She told me this 
herself, no matter when or how, only he ought 
to know It. He will not blame her too much 
now. Some day he and Mr. Ayre may meet, and 
I felt I had no right to keep back the truth.” 

** Poor Alton! How we haye misjudged him ! 
I wonder where he is? Mona, what would he say 
if he could see you now?” 

“He would know, perhaps, that I was not 
quite unworthy. I should be glad of that, but I 
would still be to him the fisher-girl, the wretched 
inmate of & prison.” 

"Mona, you wrong him. As you once told 
me, so now I tell you.” 

But Mona remembered the long days of her 
walting, and was silent. Even from Paul Millar 
she had heard nothing. How his great heart 
would rejoice in her new-foand happiness ! 

Someone had called to see Claire. She was 
left alone, her thoughts busy with the past, 
when Mise Raymond re-entered, strange light in 
her eyes as she bent over Mona, fondly kissing 
the girl, 

" There is @ metsenger in the parlour from your 
friend, Paul Millar. He wanta tosee you, Will 
you go down ?” 

“ Indeed, I will. How strange, Claire ! I was 
just thinking of him, just wondering where he 
might be,” 

With a ewift, light step she ran down the stairs, 
Fora moment she thought the parlour empty ; 


_then a tall, etraight figure rose from a seat at {ts 


farthest end and stood ailent, with two oub- 
stretched hands. Barning blood rushed to her 
face, then receded, leaving it of death!y white- 
ness, as she slowly advanced to meet him. His 
hands pe — of biiter disappointment 


me eens . 
"Tt was not I whom you expected,” he said. 
“ For me you have no welcome,” 

"No welcome, Mr, Ayre? Pardon me if I have 
so fly shown all that I fee! ; but I did not expect 
you, Claire told me it was someone from Paul.” 

‘6 And so itis, Hesent meto you. But for 
him I should have been across the seas ere now, 
He came to me in his noble manhood, believing 
that eome strange mistake had separated us, and 
that I might make it all clear to you. 

“T went to Sea View, expecting to find you 
there, Even Claire was gone; but, learning 
that she was here, I followed, hoping that she 
might give me vews of you. What wonderful 
news she has recounted you may guess. 

“Tt bas left me stunned, wondering at my own 
identity. Oh, Mona, how different now must 
seem my very motive! I expected to find you 
still wrapped in the cloud of obscurity, where I 





could better prove my love, which has never 
wavered, 


"] wrote you in the prison, You sent me no 
reply, I learned you were engaged to thé Young 
sailor, I went to the prison to see you, Ab its 
gates the story was confirmed. Forgive me that 
I believed then that you had never cared for me. 
If I wronged you, Heaven knows that I have 
suffered cruelly for that wrong, Do not think 
that I do not rejoice in your wonderful fortune. 
Only for the moment it made the task of winning 
you seem so hopeless that in my selfishness [ 
would have carried you back to your cottage on 
the rocks.” 

He sank back in ble chair, and buried his face 
in his bands, In her humility she had been very 
proud, Now all pride had fled, as softly sh 
knelt down beside him, and laid her head upon 
hia arm. 

“Alton !"'she whispered, “fa it true? Did 
you write tome? Did you come to me fn prison } 
Oh, I waited ao long for that which never reached 
me! And you love me still? Tellme again,” 

“Mona!” he answered, “ am I dreaming? 
Look up, my love. Look in my eyes straight 
and true. It is your voice that speaks—you 
have not learned to hate me? Ob, my darliog 
my beloved !” 

He clasped her in his arms, raising her from 
her knees, close, close against his heart, 

** Alton |"' she said again, and eweeter than the 
sweetest music was the utterance of his name, 
falling from her lips. . 

Then she raised them of her own sweet will 
uvtil they met his own, Sbe had given him back 
his kiss, 

The world could hold for him no momeut of 
more exquisite soul-thrilling bliss, With her 
head plliowed on his breast, each Iistened in turn 
to all that had separated them so long, which 
now was made so clear. 

From him who was to be her husband she 
withheld nothing, not even the secret of that 
memorable night. It was his due, and she knew 
that with him it was safe. 

Hie face grew very dark as she told it, but at 
its end, Mona sald, timidly : 

‘* Perhaps I could not have forgiven, bub that 
I knew it was her love for you that had driven 
her mad ; and I who loved you so well, could fee! 
only pity for her wretcheduess.” 

The great joy of his presence oversewept 
memory’s bitter tide, and his long, fervent kiss - 
upon her red, young lips, seb the seal of forget- 
fulness upon the past, 

‘7 will never leave you, mother,” Mona 
whispered, as, lo the twilight, she told her heart- 
story. " You wili love Alton firat, for my sake, 
then his own; but we are going to be as lovers 
always, if you wish it,” 

“No, my darling,” her mother answered. “I 
shali be very glad to know that all is well with 
my beloved child, whom the Lord has given me 
back fora little while before He calls me, You 
need not leave me, dearest, You will make your 
home with us always—you and your husband. 
You will not begrudge me the joy of seeing you 
every hour that is left me, neither will my new- 
found son.”’ 

*' Oh, mother, how uneelfish you are ! 
sure that you wish it aof” 

“Very eure, my darling, though I cannot 
believe it true. But yesterday you were a baby 
—to-day you would bea wife! Bat bring Alton 
tome. These matters are not for you, only for 
him and me. Do you fear to put your fature in 
our hands!” 

‘Fear? Ab, my precious mother, the day 
your arms sheltered me, fear of all things save 
that ever they might unlock thelr embrace, and 
that I might waken to the old life to find the 

new @ dream, left me for ever. Mother, darling 
mother, make ms worthy a love and life like 
yours! ” 


You are 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 


Tr was Mona's wedding-day. Al! that she had 
dreamed of earthly happiness had reached ibs 
consummation In the hour when she nttered the 
solemn vowe which made her Allon Ayre’s wife, 
Men hsd held their breath as she entered the 





church, leaning on her father’s arm, The strange 
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story of her restoration to the parents who eo 
long had mourned her dead had spread abroad, 
and when her exquisite beauty shone forth peer- 
less to all their sight, it seemed a fit ending to 
some fairy tale, 

About the slight young figure clung the white 
satin robe, sweeping the ground far behind her. 
Diamonds ailssened on her throat (the necklace 
taken from the poor crszy woman’s fingers to be 
replaced by one cf glass, and in which the poor 
creature noted no change) and In her ears, A 
veil of tulle enveloped ber. 

Her hueband stood waltiog at the altar to re- 
ceive her, Clear and distinct rang out her voice. 
A few moments and all was over. She was hie! 
It was his hand that threw back her veil and 
bent to press the first kiss upon her lips, Her 
father’s followed. Then she took her husband's 
arm, a matchiess smile breaking over her lovely 
face, irradiating i with ite own beauty. 

Bat one cloud rested on her wedding-morn, 
Her mother could nob be present at the cere- 
mony, but awalted them at home, They were to 
make no wedding trip. Mona’s home-happiaess 
was too new thing to wrench herself from it, 
and Alton too gladly gave consent to any wish 
of hers, A few friends and the wedding party 
were to enjoy the wedding breakfast, then the 
little home-circle would be unbroken. 

Mona had had but one bridesmaid, She knew 
but one friend. Claire had stood with her in this 
hour of her supreme heppiness, as the same 
Claire had stood with her in the hour of her ex- 
tremest misery, 

“ How perfect she Is!” Claire ee to 
Bernard Ffrench, as he approached her. 

Once more he and Alton Ayre had clasped 
hands, each feeling that the other’s grasp was 
stainless, and that each heart was to the other 
bared, yet with no sofl upon its honour, 

7 Yes,” he answered ; but in his gaze, as It 
rested on Mona, was no trace of the oli passion 
which once had swayed him, 

He saw in her only his friend’s wife. His feel- 
ing for her now did his friend no wrong. From 
her his eyes wandered to the sweet face beside 
him—the girl whose generous loyalty never had 
wavered—and hie heart gave one quick bound, as 
he realised how necessary she had become to him 
—how dreary a thing his life must be should he 
accept as final the answer she ones had given 
him. 

“ Claire |" he said, in a moved voice, “ will you 
come iuto the conservatory with me? I want 
to speak with you.” 

The colour flushed her face, as she complied 
with his request, 

A moment they stood silent amid the bloom 
and fragrance of the flowers: then he epoke : 

" Oace,” he said, ‘I asked you to be my wife, 
and you refused my prayer. I think you were 
right, then. I see now that I was wrong. But, 
darling, as I was honest then, eo am 1 honest 
now. Then I could nod offer you all my heart, 
Now it beats but for you. The old love is dead, 
Tae new love has kindled into warmer fire upon 
its ashes, I dare not look into my futare without 
your sweet presence there to make its brightness. 
Claire, l am not worthy of you ; but Heaven is 
my judge that I will strive to be. My own, look 
up! Give me some little sign, that I may 
hope.” 

“Tb is not pity, Bernard? You are quits sure 
of yourself }” 

"Pity? Fur what, my love? If I have gained 
your heart, I eavy no king his crown. Is it zo, 
Claire?” 

“Do you not know?’ shegaid. “ Oh, Barnard, 
have I notloved you always? Oace, Bernard— 
once when you were very tll and unconsclous—I 
stooped and kissed you. ‘He will never know,’ 
I said. ‘It can do-him no harm’” 

"Harm! It was that kiss brought me back 
to life. Iknow it! And have I owed it all this 
time? Lift up your face, my own. Let me 
cancel my debt withont delay.” 

It was 1 new joy when Clalre’s betrothal was 
announced. Sheand Bernard were the last to 
leave Mona in her perfect happiness, 

: Come, we must go to mother,” she then 
aald, 


waist, she o the door of her mother’s room. 
On its threshold she paused, amazed, for on the 
wall opposite bung the portrait Bervard Ffrench 
had tied of herself. 

“Tt is his wedding-gift to ue, my darling,” 
whispered Alton, “Ah, my own, you have 
learned now ‘ What lies beyond t’ The picture’s 
mission {s ended. Henceforth my wife may 
have no fature her husband shall not share.” 
And so the dawn, which symbolised her name, 
broke bright and beautifal at lest, to find no 
nighd, pray Heaven, save inthe eveving shadows 
of eternity, 

[THE END.]} 








We have recently had the opportunity of test- 
ing ‘‘ Matchless ”’ Metal Polish, a paste for clean- 
ing all kinds of metals, and free from dangerous 
fatty acids which produce verdigris, It is very 
convenient and easy'to use, and, in our opinion, 
produces » much more lasting brilliancy, and 
with less labour, than is to be obtained by the 
use of other polishes that we know cf... As 
** Matchless’ Metal Polish can be had in penny 
tins, it is within the reach of all hoveewives, 
who should give it a trial, 

Ty France the peasantry still stick to medicines 
ca'culated to turn the average doctor's hair grey 
with horror, Wine fa an ingredient of every 
prescription, In fever cases it is always the pre- 
dominant one. The French peasant’s faith in 
fermented graps-jaice is truly beautiful. If his 
ebildren are stricken with the measles, he gives 
them beakers of wine, well sweetened with honey 
and highly spiced with pepper. Fora severe cold 
he administers a quart of red wine and a melted 
tallow candle mixed. For scarlet or brain fever 
he gives eggs, white wine and.soot weli beaten 
together, Not all thelr superstitions are curfous ; 
some are pathetic. A mother, for instance, often 
buries her dead child with its favourite toy cra 
lock of her own hair in the coffio, ‘ that it may 
not feel quite alone.” 

Severat of the through trains running out of 
New York are soon to be equipped with luxurious 
vaudeville cars fitted up with all the accersories 
of a regular theatre. Tale startling innovation, 
which marks a new era in the comforts of rail- 
road travel, will first be tried on the Lehigh 
Valley system and the Nickel Plate Railroad. 
The first theatrical car will be run on the Black 
Diamond Express ou April 1st. 1899 One of 
these cars is now being built for John F, Harley, 
a well-known theatrical manager, who will provide 
the entertainments, The various shows given 
will consist of vaudeville performances and 
concerts, the stage belog too small for all but the 
sirapler theatrical productions. Tae Interior of 
the car will resemb'e as far as possible that of a 
regular theatre. The seats will be eet upon an 
incline, in order that those in the rear will get 
a good view of the stege, The car is de- 
signed to seat eisty people. Each car will be 
supplied with a permanent orchestra, consisting 
of a plano, violin, cornet, and fiate, which will 
occupy the castomery place in front of the stage, 
Performances will be given in the theatre-car 
continuously from au early hour in the morning 
till late at night. Ab stated hours the ushers 
will pass through the-train, which will, of course, 
be vestibuled, announcing the performance and 
distributicg programmes. The tickets for these 
performances will be on sale at the ticket « flices 
along the line the same as sleeping-car berths or 
apartments, and can be arranged for in adv ene 
for avy date or performauce. The theatre cars 
are to be used for a variety of purposes. Arrange- 
ments ave being made to use this litile theatre 
for church purposes on Sundays, when the stage 
will be converted Into a palette, and the plano 
need to lead the ree owe onin song. Not the 
least attraction of the theatre car fe the fact that 
the seats are removable, and a dancing floor is to 
be carried as part of its equipment, With the ald 
of the orchestra the car may be converted Into a 
veritable ball-room, where, amid flowers and 





And, with her husband's arm about the slender 


palms, the travellers may dance away the weary 
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FPACETI A, 


Wuy Is the stage like the eagle? Because it 
has wings and flies, of course. 

First Matron: “How your husband must 
sufer with the influenzs, coughing and sneezing 
as he does.” Second Matron: “ Yes, indeed ; 
pat it does so amuse the baby, 

Mr Nvcwep (at the tle-counter): ‘ Here’s half- 
s-crown for you, my friend, if you'll hide those 
nightmare tles, My wife will be in here in a 
minute to buy me & Cbrietmas gift.” 

Maco: “My mamma says ehe can remember 
when your mamma kept a grocery store.” Marie: 
‘My mamma says she can remember how much 
your mamma owes her for groceries,” 

Trivver: * What makes you call Miss Tens 
anew woman! I haven’t noticed anything for- 
ward about her.” Dicer: “She eats, A engage- 
ments to the minute.” 

‘Were you out in all that rain?” asked the 
Clifton girl. “ No,” said the young woman from 
Boston, “1 was merely in the portion of the rain 
that deecended in my immediate vicinity.” 

Provp or His Recogp: ‘* That’s all right, 
young man,” said Old Soaks to the young re- 
crufting parson," but after all your talking I'l! bet 
that you haven’t signed the pledge as many 
times as I have,” 

Tosacconist Ovstomzn: “The figure of the 
Indian fs all right, but I don’t understand why 
you put that bottle of rum in bis hand.” Sigua 
Scuiptor: “Reckon you’ve never seen a live 
Tnjin, boss,” 

Port (to friend): “I wish you would tead my 
drama before I send it to the theatrical manager 
for bia perusal.” Friend: “Iam very busy just 
now, but don’b keep it back for me, When he 
has returned it will be quite time enough.” 

"Wuat do you do for cold feet, doctor?” The 
doctor, in thoughtful surprise: “Why, I'd go 
out Into the snow barefoot, or sleep with my feet 
out of the window, Ieuppose. Why do you ask! 
What do you want cold feet for ?” 

“ Wet?” said the assistant in a chemlst’s | 
toan Irishman, “I want a lump of that,” sal 
Pat, pointing to a pile of soap. “ Thank you. 
Will you have ft scented or unscented?” “ J’ll 
take it wid me,” was the prompt reply. 

Peapira: “ With as many admirers as you 
have it must have been a. rather expensive 
Chrietmas for you.” Penelope: “ Ob, no, not at 
wl, I merely gave them each more or less 
encouragement.” 

He: “Carrie, you don’t seem to care so much 
for me as you did when we were first married.” 
She: “As for that matter, I don’t think so 
much of my hat aa I did when I got it last 
Easter,” 

Reporter: ** It is said that yourself and your 
comrade, O'Hoggarty, were calm and collected 
after the dynamite explosion.” O’Fisherty : 
“Wall, it wor loike this—Oi wor calm and 
O'Hoggarty wor collicted.” 

Sgurag (who has invited tenant to lunch): 
‘Will you have a lttle fowl, Mr. Stubbins? 
Srvssins: “ET am not over hungry, zar, but if 
the fowl be & very email ‘up, I dare zay I can 
manage un,” 

‘‘Wuenx I heare a man sayin’ he. ‘ wouldn't 
steal a pin,’” sald Uncle Joe, “ I sometimes takes 
it as an evidences of great honesty, An’ den, agin, 
it simp'y calls "tention to de fack dat the mabket 
price fol pine ain’ very big, nohow.” 

Mxs. Suppexrica : “What nice spoons them 
are!" Dealer: “ Yes, madam; they are our 
very lates: de ” Mrs. 8. : *' Are they to eat 
frult with?” Dealer: "They are souvenir 
*poons, madam.” Mrs, §8.: “Gimme a dczsn. 
Var new French cook makes elegant souvenirs.” 

Suoz Draven: **Shees should not be worn 
right along, ma'am, They should be given a 
cranes to get back their shape, Buy two pairs, 
ma om, and wear ove pair one day and the other the 
next,” Falr Customer: * Will shoes last longer 
that way?" Dealer (with confidence): “ Yes, 
indeed, ma’am ; twice as long.” 





| 


“Many, I saw the baker kiss you to-day, I | 
think I shall go down and take the bread in 
future.” ‘“’Twouldn’t be no use, ma’am; he | 
wouldn’t kisa you,-’cos he promised he’d never | 
kiss anybody else but me.” 

AvzerT (time 11.30 p.m.): “Really, I must | 
be going now ; it’s getting late.” Laura (yawn- | 
ing): “Well, you know the old saying?” | 
Albert: “ What's that!” Laura: “ Better late | 
than never.”’ 

"Waar is this £5 that you have set aside 
for incidentals in your Caristmas expenses list, | 
John?” “That? Oh, that, my dear, is for the 
doctor’s bill after the children have epjoyed | 
Christmas to the full.” 

Eprror : “ You wish to join our staff as proof. | 
reader?” Applicant: “ Yes, sir,” ‘*Do you | 
understand the requirements of that responsible | 
position?” ‘Perfectly, sir. Whenever you | 
make any mistakes in the paper just blame them | 
on me, and I'll never say a word.” 

‘Speaking of mushrooms and toadstools, 
gentlemen,” chimed In Dumloy, “a friend of | 
mine nob long ago gathered a quantity of what | 
he supposed were mushrcoms, and took ’em | 
home. His wife cooked ’em, and the whole family 
ate heartily of ‘em.’ “And did they all die?” | 
inquired the crowd, very much shocked. “No, 
they happened to be mushrooms, you see,” re- | 
plied Dumley, with a faraway look in hie eyes; | 
**but ib was a narrow ezcape.” 


Squire: "* Your dog has jast killed one of my 
sheep,’ Farmer: ‘‘ He ain’) my dawg.” Squire: 
“ Why, confound you, I saw him laet aight with 
you at thestation!” Farmer: “Yus, we was 
mates then; but the larst time be worrled a 
sheep I enys to him, ‘Bob,’ sz I, ‘if yer let 
hunger git the better part of yer morals again, 
youan’ me part company ’—so yer see he’s on 
his own hook now.” 

An Edinburgh lawyer hada very nasty temper. 
One night his small boy was sitting by him 
studying arithmetic. The father broke out : 
© What onearth alls you? Why can’) you sic 
atill—wriggling and writhing every minute!” 


| "It’s all your fault,” blubbered the boy. ‘ Why 


fait?” “’Cos I asked you last night how much 
a bilifon was, and you said it was ‘a deuce of a 
lot !’ The teacher asked me the same question 
to-day and I said the same thing. And that’s 
why I can’t keep etiil.” 

Some time ago a gentleman received from a sea 
captain a fine specimen of the bird which sailors 
call the “‘lavghing.jackass,’’ and he wae not a 
little proud of it. As he was carrying it home, 
he met a brawny Irish navvy, who stopped and 
asked him: “Phwat kind of a burrd is that, 
corr?” “That's a laughing jackass,” explained 
the gentleman, The Irishman, thinking he wae 
being made fun of, was equal to the occasion, 
and responded, with a twinkle of the eye: “ It’s 
not yersilf, it’s the burrd Oi mane, sorr.’ 
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F.C. CALVERT & CO., 









Ps MANCHESTER. 












4/- SEWING MACHINE &/- 


tented No. 45157. 


“ Ks supplied to Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Alexandra of Russia,” 
HIS Machine does work which will bear comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices, Entirely made of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. It bas no complication'! ke other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbins. No 
trouble, No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
well. Sent Carriage Paid for 4s, 6d, ; two for 8s. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
Is. packet. Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Machines at work. Address 


MACHINE ‘CO., 


. SEWING 
84 DEPT,, 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Princess Heyry or Prossra Is expected to 
arrive at Genoa from China early in April, and 
ehe will join the Queen at Cimiez for a few days 
before returning to Germany. 


Tue Princess Henry of Pcussla will shortly be 
received by the Dowager Empress and the 
E nperor of China, and negotiations are {n pro- 
greas for the special ceremonies to be observed on 
the occaslon, it being the first time that a female 
pare of a raling Earopean family has- visited 

hima. 


Few of Prince Rwjl's admirers in Europe 
would recoguize the famous cricketer in native 
costume, though English cricket enthuslasts may 
fancy they know his face well; yet they would 
bs extremely surprised to see him in his uniform 
of Colonel of the Bodyguard of the Maharajah of 
Patiala. This uniform is extremely gorgeous, of 
pink silk, richly embroidered, 


Tue Dowager Empress of Russla is residing at 
the Anitchkoff Palace, {In St. Petersburg, with 
the Grand Duchess Olga and the Grand Duke 
Michael. The E npress Dagmar will spend about 
a month at St. Petersburg, after which she is 
going to Copenhagen, on a visit to the King of 
Denmark and to meet the Princess of Wales. 


THe Douce snd Dvuowxss or Yorg have been 
living quietly at York Cottage. Their Royal High- 
nesses Have promised to open at the end of next 
month the new wing added to the Royal Ports- 
mouth and Gosport Hospital in commemoration 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. The Dake of 
York has consented to preside at the festival 
dinner in connection with the Royal Alfred Aged 
Seamen’s Institution, which is to take place on 
May 19th, 


Tae German Emperor wears a Queer old ring, 
set with a stone of little value. It is a Hohen- 
vollern talisman, and no Hoberzollern to the 

resent day has dared to question its powers, 

he legend is that a toad brought it into the 
room of the wife of Eiector John of Branden- 
burg, and deposited it on her bed, after which 
the toad hopped away and never was seen sgain, 
The father of Frederick the Great had it mounted 
ina ring, and {t has been preserved religiously 
ever since, 

THE Queen does not always wear her glasses. 
She seldom reads to herself now, her Maids of 
Honour being specially selected for their volces 
and capabilities In reading. Befors an appoint- 
ment of this kind is made a kind of reading test 
is always gone through. Private letters from 
near relatives are the only reading matter under- 
taken by her Majesty. Those paragrapha in the 
newspapers which are selected by a secretary 
for her Majesty’s perusal, and pasted on to a 
apecial sheet each day, are invarfably read out 
to the Qaeen by a Lady-ia- Waiting. 

THe Queen’s new yacht is to be launchel at 
Pembroke in March, but she will not be ready 
for service before the summer of 1900, It is said 
that the Dake of York is to launch the vessel, 
aud that he will be the guest of Lord Cawdor at 
Sbackpole Court during his visit to South Wales. 
The yacht is to be a thoroughly comfortable 
crufsing vessel, being essentially a pleasure-boat, 
aud her displacement is to be nearly five thou- 
eaud tops, The yacht will have unusually long 
and deep bilge keels, in order to minimize 
rolling, and her fall speed is to be twenty knots 
per hour. 

Tax Duke of York, a3 Master of the Trinity 
House, In which capacity he succeeded the Dake 
of Coburg six years ago, has accepted the Lord 
Mayor’s invitation to the annual luncheon to the 
Eider Brethren, and Monday, Jane 5th, fs the 
day fixed, The Prince of Wales, the Dake of 
Coburg, and the Duke of Cambridge—all Elder 
Brethren—have signified their Intention to be 
present, and it is expected the Dake of Con- 
naught, who has recently joined the fraternity, 
will also be able to attend, The Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Northbrook, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Goschen, and Lord George Hamilton are also 


STATISTICS. 


®& Tere are 750,020 cats in London. 

In the nine yeara 1821 9, only five persons 
were executed in London. 
Tt is estimated that two-thirds of the male 
population of the world use tobacco, 
A rimst-RaTe collection of insects contains 
about 25,000 distinct apecies. 
Or 1,000 men who marry {ft fs found that 
332 marry younger women, 570 marry women 
of the same age, and 89 older women. 





GEMS. 


Neciicsnce is the rust of the soul, that 
corrodes through all her beat resolves, 

WHex we advance a little into lifa we find 
that the tongue of man creates nearly all the 
mischief in the world. 

Goop mature is the very alr of a good 
mind, the sign of a large and generous soul, 
and the peculiar soll in which virtue progpers, 

From a worldly point of view politeness is 
the best stock-In-trade that one can possess. 
It has opened more doors of advancement than 
any faculty, genius, or art, because for strangers 
there Is no other way to judge another's 
character than by externals. Even the spurious 
politeness..which is assumed for certain pur- 
poses or to accomplish certain ends, has a degree 
of success, because [t overcomes prejudice aud 
wins good opiaione. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brows Swerrsreavs.—Cat them in pleces 
like a small egg, four them, and fry them, put 
them fn a stewpan with some good beef gravy, 
salt, and cayenne ; stew till tender, thicken with 
butter and flour, and add some mushroom 
ketchup. 2 

Tomato Sovp.—Ose quart of tomatoes, one 
quart of water, half-cup of rolled cracker crumbs, 
one tablespoonful of butter. Season with pepper 
and salt to taste. When well boiled, say three- 
quarters of an hour, add one quart of hot milk, 
and just before taking off the fire put half-table- 
spoonful of soda in the soup tureen and pour 
boiling soup over ft and stir well. Sometimes 
meat and barley are added with less tomatoes, A 
small potato and chopped onion can also be added 
for a change. 

Oxra Sovr.—Chop and fry until brown one 
pound of round steak, with two generous table- 
spoonsful of butter and one onion. Into a soup 
kettle now put one pin» of okra cat fn very thin 
slices, and add two quartsof boiling salted water. 
When tender add the steak and onions and boil 
slowly two hours. Rub together one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and two tablespoonefal of flour, and 
add one quart of hob milx. Pour this into the 
soup kettle and season with white pepper. Let 
it come to boiling point, and serve at once, 

Ataa PUDDING.—Two eggs and thelr weight 
in flour, castor sugar, butter, or good dripping ; 
one teaspoonfal of baking powder, two ounces of 
chopped candied peel, one tablespoonful of milk. 
Thickly greasea mould or basin. Pat the butterand 
sugar into another basin, and beat with a wooden 
spoon till the two ingredients are like whipped 
cream, Now break the eggs into a cup to see 
that they are gocd, and add them to the creamed 
butter and sugar. Bsat them wellin. Mix the 
flour with the baking powder, then add them to 
the butter, &o, ; stir it very lightly. Then add 
the peel and the milk, Pour the mixture into 
your prepared mould, and steam for two hours, 
Turn {t out, and serve ft with sweet sauce poured 





among the Honorary Elder Brethren. 





round, 


MISCELLANEOUS. __ 


NEARLY all the cotton raised fa Egypt is cent 
to England. Factories do not flourish there oy 
account of the dust and the excessively dry alr, 


Tx the Queen’s stables at Buckingham P algo: 
there are about a hundred horses, including the 
famous creams, which are only used on speci:| 
occasions. 


It fs said that a new kind of cloth fs being 
made In Lyons from the down of hens, dacks and 
gesse. Seven hundred and fifty grains of fexthers 
make more than a equare yard of light water. 
proof cloth, 

Tus. British Museum contains the complete 
manuscripts of Pope's translations of the " Iliaa” 
and * Odyssey.” Much of the copy is written on 
the backs of,letters, and among them are epistles 
from Steele, Addison, Rowe, Young and cther 
celebrities. 

A WATOH in the form of a shirt-stud has been 
made byan English artiean, Its diol fs three. 
aixteenths of an inch fn diameter, and it is to bs 
worn with two other studs. By turning the 
upper stud you wind the watch, while by turaing 
the lower one the hands are adjusted, 

Owe of the many useful things which absolute 
privation has been the means of making known 
to the world Is Irish moze. The poor inhabitants 
of the Irish coast were driven to ite use by the 
pangs of hunger. When bolled, {t produces s 
thick, nourishiog, and not unpalatable jelly. 1i 
is most beneficial for diseases of the throat and 
lungs. 

Tue frat attempt at scientific forecasting of 
the weather was the result of a storm which, 
during the Crimean War, November 14th, 1854, 
almoat destroyed the fleets of France and Engiand 
As a storm had raged several daya earlier in 
France, investigations were made, which showed 
that the two were in reality ona storm, and that 
ita path could have been ascertained and the fleet 
forewarned in ample time to reach safety. 

Berna, the mushroom city of Portuguese East 
Africa, msy be called a city of zinc. All the 
houses, all the hotels and public bulidings, 
barracks and are built of zinc, S) 
great has been the speculation in building and so 
urgent the need for eupplying the inhabitants 
with cheap and speedily erected dwellings thst 
a city has been bullt up in six months, Thou- 
sande of tons of zinc from France, England and 
America supplied the material, 

Tue use of the rosary esems etpecially sulted 
to an eastern clime and to the repose of au 
Oriental mind. The Buddhists are fond of uslog 
very emooth beads of glase, polished jade, or 
coral. The favourite Japanese rosaries are made 
of polished wood, crystal, onyx and chased silver. 
A rosary of very great size was recently brought 
from a temple tn Kioto, Japan. The largest bead 
fis about six inches in diameter, and the rozary 
entire is about twenty-four feet long, The huge 
heads are of dark brown polished wood, They 
are hollow, and have each a figure of a god inside 
the little shrine, which can be seen through 4 
lattics of brass work. 

Ar both North and South Shields, on the 
Tyne-side, there are large hills towering far 
above the houses, looking down vpon churea 
spires, docks, and the shipping, covering mscy 
ecores of acres, which are certainly not the handi- 
work of Nature, One of them, much greater l 
bulk than the combined Pyramids of Egypt, is 
nearly exactly equare, and evidently of bunan 
origin. These ate made of flints, a bind of 
stone which does nob occur except io Soutb- 
Eastern England, and they have been corried 
plecemea! in ships from the Thames Valley 
They are called the ballast heaps, and are the 
actual ballast of the colliers which, having carried 
coal by sea to London, could nob safely reture 
with empty holds for fear of being capsized. So 
these enormous hills of ballast represent ton tor 

ton some of the mountalnous masses of coo! which 
have been consumed by the omulvorous maw ¢ 
the capital and turned into fcg to darken the 





London streets. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Bre.—Her maiden mame, 

A New Reapen.—The lodger’s property cannot be 
detaiaed. 

Arva.—Her Majesty the Queen is five feet two inches 
in height. 

B. §.—You must carry out the conditions of your 
engagement 

Parmior. —Omdurman is, we believe, accented on the 
second syllable. 

ly a Frx —Only @ lawyer can help you with particu- 
lars how to proceed. 

Tawaas.—No chanos, unless you have some proof 
beside your own word, 

TaxcarD,—The whole of Palestine belongs to Turkey, 
bot France Syria. 

Karriva.—You bad better show them to some export 
ta your neighbour 

Ozev:Ton.—They had better try to come to terms for 
payment by instalments. 

Pat.—Inquire at Emigrants’. Information Office 
Broadway, Westminster. ? 

Nenissa.—A lady should be the first to acknowledge 
a gentleman acquaintance. 

Mus W.—If the agreement was for a definite: umber 
of lessoxs abe must give them. 

QGrarerc. Reaper.—Add a little turpentine to the 
water used for scrubbing the floor. 

Laru.—A palindrome {s a sentence which reads 
backwards and forwards the same. 

Oss Livre Matp.—If the floor is very dirty mixa 
little chloride of lime with the sand. 

Oavycusr.—'' Greater London” is the area confided 
to the charge of the Metropolitan Police. 

Iv Trovatz.—We could not think of advising such a 
case, it is one for strict medical treatment. 

Laxa.- There ig nothing better for swollen glands 
then goatly rubbing them up with hot oil. 

Joes,—We can give you no information relative to the 
value of the paintings of the artiat named. 

Vv. H.—An anagram is the transposition of the lette 
cf a name by whieh new words are formed, sa 

War Womay —If, as it appears, the child fs ill - 
mate, the father has no claim to ite custody, _— 

loxonant OF Law.—The marriage would be legal 
and binding if duly performed tz # church or by a 
registrar, 

Ayxtovs.—Not having ourselves entered for the com- 
petition, we are mot in a position to give you any 
information. 

Bap Specter.—Wabster’s dictionary is as good as 
any, but a bookseller would show you smaller and 
cheaper ones, 

Soxeiy Taigp.—If the wife has given her husband 
grounds for a divorce he is no longer Mable for her 
maintenance, 

BA pa dae your gp Ae ao not think you 
mace & SUCCESB as an . 
other line of work, ee ee 

ATwesty Yeans’ Reaper.~The namo you mention 
cannot be rendered into Latin, 1 
rampona ta Mogae ~ would be just the 

Exny B.—Daily steam the part over boiling water ; 
press out all black points b: ; 
on ane hen ee eee y means of a wale hay ; 

Netra.—Wash it clean first, and let it get perfectly 
dry before you use the glaes-paper; then dust it well, 
and apply French polish, 

Isvatto,— Ext a tiny plece of lemon-peel—the yellow 
part only—just bofore taking the medicime, and it will 
not taste nearly go nasty. : 

Cutck —Take a ptece of material Jike the blind, a! 
it Into boiling starch, lay the plece over the hole with 4 
cloth over, and press till dry. 

Lapy Grnapren.=With a piece of raz dab on a little 
*plrite of turpentine. This will soon “toften it, when 
you can easily clear it away. 

Pir.—Go to the registrar of births, deaths, and mar- 
Hager of the district in which you reside, and he will 
instruct you how to proceed. 

Pra knn 6 sweng solution of salt-and-water down 
removes all tan Pha Tag excellent cleanser and 

Ixoummen.—Jews-harp is sald to be a corruption of 
jawe-arp, the name ested from its bel Herve 
between che Son ten sieped. being placed 

Fiora.—The Punjaub ts a large district of India, and 
Sevora) companies of : » ‘ 
stationed Py of the a Artillery are always 

Micba —Get a small bottle of spirits of wine, tak: 
plsce of new famnel, a it in the opirit, and tub the 

: ngthways, g the flannel as it gets soiled. 

iesv.—For burns the white of an fs a valuable 
the at oer sing the white as varnish to exelude 
i up with a teaspoonful 
fresh lard till a water sopeentes. 





Curnicsrty.—Lord Kitchener of Khartoum was born 


Uery Duckume —It is by no means altogether a mis~ 


fm 1850, and commenced his active career in the Atmy fortune to be lacking in great personal beauty. You 


in 1871, when he entered the Royal Engineers. He ts 
unmarried, 


Marpexnam.—Write to Mr. Lees Ray, Specialist 
South Castle-strest, Liverpool. Mention our paper, and 
if you enclose a stamp he will send you full 
of what you require. 


Ruopa.—A thorough knowledge of ehorthand, and a 


good general education, would enable you, after some | ag possible. 
practice and experience of the world, to become a | soapon it. Wi 


reporter, 

Baxk Ci enKx,.—The Falkland Islands are a group of 
two hundred islands fm the South Atlantic Ocean, 
belonging to Great Britain. They cover an area of 
about 6,500 equare miles. 

Exsouren Grar.—The two queens ruling in their own 


a are Queen Victoria of England on Queen Wil- | 


| 
} 
| 


tat ke bs th caring f done to whom 
8 & man wor caring for, an ho 
particulars | ye on confide your life's happiness with perfect 


may not attract the same amount of attention as your 


rettier friend doos, but when you gain an admirer you 
now that it is one who appreciates worth and beauty 
rather than outside show, which proves 


Berny.—Spread the gloves on the towel as smoothly 
the flannel in the milk and fub a little 
this rnb the gloves, working down 
from wrist to finger, holding the glove firmly 


| meanwhile with your left hand. Continue rubbing till 


| all dirt fe quite rernoved. You will need to rinse the 
} flannel often. Ley them without rinsing on a clean 
| dry towel, pulling ther as nearly tho right shape se 


of Holland, Maria Ohristina of Spain is simply | 


Qaeen Regent. 

A Fimt.—When an engagement is broken, both par- 
ties should return the letters that have passed between 
them, and also the ents that have been given, if they 
were of a durable i 


Naw Tewant.—The stain must be applied the same 
Way as the grain of the wood. 
wards the same plan should be followed, and care be 
taken to rub the way of the grain, 


I LOVE YOU. 


by; 
Your smiles are like the gundeams 


Your lps are made for kisses— 
Yes, the sweetest that can be. 


Your hair fs long and golden, 
Tt falls o'er your shoulders white, 
To hide the laughing dimples 
From the kissing rays of ght ; 
Naar eing touth cf ohitast Gocal 
ow - 
In all s maiden's virtues wi 
You're a sweet and lovely girl. 


The flowers that bloom so fragrant 
All about your earthly way, 
Are the sweetest flowers now growlng 
In love's garden-bowors to-day ; 
The birds that sing above you, 
In the dear old maple-tree, 
Tell you, in their soft, sweet heart-strains, 
Of the love consuming me. 


T long to tell you, darling, 
Of a sweet thought in my breast ; 
la speak ft in a w r 
Ere the sun sinks in the west ; 
But when I see your blushes 
I cam never tay a word, 
Though my fond heart's deep centre 
By the strongest love is stirred. 


Ti tell it you, my darling, 
Pe am sweet and virgin charms, 
ang-kep ous secret, 
hile Thaid you in my arms ; 
d your sun-kissed tresses lower, 
Till the dimples come to view, 
While my lips receive your kisser, 
Hear me whisper ; ‘‘ I love you.” 


Mowa.—Try @ paste made of whi wdered sods, 
and water to remove those couightty thidos You might 
_ @ Uttle Nquid ammonia with it if they are very 


acid, seven 
Puller’s earth is excellent for therm too, and a little 
powdered alum may be dissolved in 
the hands are washed occasionally. 
Mimas.—Upon every accession to the throne, a new 
Great Seal is struck, and the old one cut into four 
plecer and @ 
the eval was 
fragments were given to the"poor of religious houses. 


When polishing after- | 


ted in the Tower of London, Formerly | : * x6. Halfpence. 
on by the King’s command, pnd rid | One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 


soak half-an-hour. 


| poraible, and.when dry they should be soft and glossy. 


Morner or Five.—The following ts a nice light cur- 


rant pudding withont suct: Out up half a pound of 


ead r over it @ pint of boiling milk ; let it 
B hot If all the milk is not absorbed, pour 


| it off. Beat up two eggs. lightly, stir into the bread, 
| which you should mash with a spoon, add three ounce 
| of cleaued currants, one ounce of sugar and a grate cf 


| 
! 
i 


| 


j 


' 
' 
| 
| 


| 


| should always be settled 


Turn into a greased basin, tle a cloth over 


| nu 
top, and boll two hours. 


BrRoxken-nearten Lotiir.~—Our advice to you is to 
put your pride in your pocket and go to the young man 
with a straightforward acknowledgment of your owa 
blamewor ese in the matter, and we doubt not that 
you will find him equally ready to take his own share 
of the blame upon his shoulders. Lovers’ quarrels 
rivately by the parties them- 
selves, without outside Interference of any kind, and 
we think you would be very unwise to employ anyone 
as a go-between. 

Is a Parsrot Position.—The position fs certainly = 
very unpleasant one for you, but we think you are 
taking a decidedly exaggerated view of ih when you 


| speak of it being ‘‘ your duty ” to break off the enyege- 


ment. The young man is of an age to chore for ‘him- 
self, and there seems to be no reason, except, perhape, 
that of jealousy for the sister to dislike you. We can 


| only advise you to go on as you have begun, and trust 


that when she knows you better she will like you more 
and conquer her unreasonable ‘‘ distruat,” Many girls 
are engaged at nineteen. 


A. P. B.—Take two ounces of the best white starck 


and pour over it, without stirring, half a pint of cola 


| water. 
| borax as will lie hea: 


| the linen. 


Allow this to stand while you dissolve as much 
upon a ehilling in a teacupful 
of boiling water. hen the borax miature is cold, add 
it to the starch, Pour into the starch one tablespoon- 
ful of tarpentine, and mix the whole carefully with the 
hand. On noaccount must any undissolved borax be 
put into the starch, or it will make shiny patches on 
This quantity Is enough for four pairs of 
cuffs and seven collars. A little borax water should 
be kept in readiness for adding to the starch should it 
beoome too thick. 


VicrTaRIaAN.—Savoury ple, on which so many vege 
tarian dishes are based, is made of one layer of tapioca, 
which has been soaked in warm water until it !s quite 
soft and all the lumps taken out, and seasoned with 


| pepper, salt, and chopped herbe, according to the vege- 


table from which the pie gets its name. On the top of 


| the tapioca lay a layer of green peas, tomatoes, or cauli- 


flowers, whatever is to be used. These should be par- 
boiled or raw, according to what they are. On the top 


| of this comes a layer of breadcrumbe, potatoes or 


curried rice. Sometimes grated carrots are used, chest- 
nut flour, or mushroom powder. These layers are 


| repeated until the dish is full, then {t is covered with 
ordinary plecrust, and baked in a quick oven, 
| 








Taz Loxvon Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 


One Shilling and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 


| for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
| Hight Shillings and Eighpence, post-free. 


| 
Daur Hasps.—Well mix together three parts salicylic | 
parts talc, and ninety parts powdered aoe. } 


the water in which | 


Bivsr Ross.—There is no cure for blushing or a | 
arises from | 


sudden flushing of the face when the latter 


an unknown cause. Aza rule, blushing le the result of | 


conatitutional nervousness. The only thing to do Is 
not to think people are looking at you. 


Att Back Noumerrs, Parts and Votumss are in 
print, and may be had of any Bo oksellera, 


NOTICE.—Part 454 is Now Ready, price Si-:pence, 
post free Bightpence. Also Vol. LXXI., bound in 
cloth, 48, 61, 

Tuz INDEX to Vor. LXXI. is now Ready; Price 


Aut LetTrers TO Bs AppRESSED TO TRE Eprron 
or THE Loxpon Reaves, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
W.c, 


s*a We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
oripta 





QUR PRINCESS 
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FRINGE 


Only 3/6. GREATEST SUCCESS of the AGE. 
ae Made of Natural Curled 
SAN . Pure. Hair, 18 in. long, 3s. 6d., post free, 
from The UNIVERSAL HAIR MANU 

~ FACTURING OCO., 


ae Wem Tf 

. aa, 
SOE a Me 
aC ay "Oe 


Kad . 


Hair. Tails of 


8, THE PARADE, BROCKLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Send for Iustrated Price List. 
Please quote this Paper. 


id — 
With Waved Bair 
ut Back, 6s. 6d. 
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HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


IS A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. | 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, Cuts, 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Poisoned Wounds, &c, 











"MATCHLESS" 


WARNING TO LADIES. 

‘WAR of POLISHES containt uri 
Ro. ACIDS, which RUIN your mo sates and 
SPOIL your HANDS. 

TEST. 
BY i ON A PENN Loe 5 Samal quan’ 
h on 8 pean cave it overn 

Tre oar , it will turn quite green 


‘METAL POLISH. 


Paton an, CALVERT | & Ce MaANnurac TURERS, 








THEY WILL HOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and requir) 
no skill to use. 


12 Cutters in Box, Free 





Berners &t., W., and 
Oity Rd., BO. Londos, 


“ATLAS” LOGK- SLITA 
yo Perens UO: 


< for payor eg as) 
alance paid - ONTHLY. 
Cali or Write br Poigwe and ease of Work 
THE &’ G mach INE CO., 
1868, Hes Sreeer, Town, Lompox; 
63, Savin Sisraxs RD. 14, Hiceu Ro., Kicavan. 
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MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 


OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 








PEPPER’ TONIC 


Promotes Ap 


| CURES ah AZ eee a Tohveus JS COMPLAINTS 


BOTTL 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES, 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. LOT; ON 
A BEAUTIFUL GOMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 








J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


ONLY GENUINE 


i=) 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 








D®: aa COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liqui 4 medicine | 


h assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invig: orates the nervous system when exhausted, 


D*: J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancelior § Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant man was celiberately untrue, and he regretted to say it bad been 
eworn to.—See The Times, J uly 18th, 1864. 

PD»: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE ‘is the TRUE 

PALLIATIVE in NBURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, | 

RHEUMATISM. 


CHLORODYNE 


GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
| DIARRHG@A, [YSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD OF = London, REPORT that it ACTS ass 
OHARM, one dose generally suffici 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Modical Staff, Oalout Calcutta, states:—“‘rwo DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED )'= OF DIARRHGEA."” 


| D® J. COLLis BRowNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 
PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 

‘-E PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 

pi NSE SALE of 

| RSET Nr fea testo eed, GNSCRUPOLOUS IMITATIONS. ale 


es eee RADE MARK. Of all Chemis’ 1/1 
DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell Street, 
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